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THE  DANCER  IN  YELLOW 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

ONE  OF  Gerard's  wishes  is  fulfilled. 

Gerard  was  up  and  away  before  breakfast  on 
the  following  morning,  which  dawned  bright 
and  clear — an  unexceptionable  day  for  spectators, 
and  not  so  bad  a  one  as  it  might  have  been  for 
horses  and  riders  ;  since,  with  the  ground  like 
a  turnpike  road,  rain  would  only  have  served  to 
produce  a  treacherous,  slippery  surface.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  to  join  him  on  the  course 
some  hours  later,  he  himself  having  a  few  final 
arrangements  to  see  to. 

Sir  Harry,  after  having  read  prayers  to  the 
assembled  servants  in  the  library,  according  to 
established  use  and  wont,  marched  into  the 
breakfast-room,    where    Miss    Coplestone    and 
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Frank  were  already  seated,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  cheerfully. 

'  Did  either  of  you  see  the  absolute  winner 
before  he  started  ?'  the  old  gentleman  asked. 

*  Feeling  tolerably  confident,  I  hope  ?  Con- 
fidence is  half  the  battle  in  these  cases,  not  to 
mention  other  cases  of  greater  importance.  We 
shall  have  to  congratulate  him  upon  a  double 
win  before  sunset,  eh,  Frank  ?' 

*  Oh,  I   think  so,'  answered  Frank,  smiling. 

*  I  believe  he  was  convinced  before  he  went  to 
bed  that  Mrs.  Trafford's  headache  wasn't  such 
a  bad  sign  as  he  took  it  for  at  first,  and  as 
soon  as  the  race  is  over  he  will  say  what  he 
has  to  say  to  her,  I  presume.  He  wouldn't  run 
the  risk  before  because  he  was  afraid  of  shaking 
his  nerve.' 

'  What  a  cold-blooded  young  beggar  it  is !' 
exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  with  a  half- vexed  laugh. 
'  Imagine  a  man  whose  whole  future  happiness 
depends  upon  a  woman's  answer  deliberately 
making  up  his  mind  to  postpone  asking  her  for 
it  until  he  has  won  or  lost  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
race !' 

*  I  shouldn't  have  thought,'  remarked  Miss 
Coplestone  dryly,  *  that  the  whole  future  happi- 
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ness  of  any  man  could  depend  upon  an  answer 
from  Mrs.  Trafford  ;  but  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  what  her  answer  will  be,  we 
may  control  our  feverish  impatience  for  a  few 
hours,  perhaps.' 

Sir  Harry  had  been  patient  for  more  than  a 
few  hours,  or  even  a  few  months  ;  but  he  did 
not  remind  his  sister  of  that.  Why  mar  the 
opening  of  a  day  fraught  with  good  fortune  by 
foolish,  causeless  bickerings  ?  A  much  better 
plan  was  to  eat  a  good  breakfast,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  that  poor  Lucy's  bark  was  worse  than 
her  bite. 

For  the  rest,  whatever  Gerard  might  be,  Sir 
Harry  was  happy  enough  and  confident  enough 
for  two  that  morning.  At  last  all  was  going 
to  be  well !  Miserable,  necessary  economies 
which  his  soul  had  always  loathed  might  now 
be  abandoned  ;  Frank  could  be  properly  pro- 
vided for ;  long-needed  improvements  to  the 
estate  could  be  undertaken  with  a  clear  con- 
science ;  and  all  this  by  means,  not  of  a  mer- 
cenary alliance  with  the  daughter  of  some 
vulgar  upstart,  but  of  a  genuine  and  entirely 
satisfactory  love-match  ! 

When  he   reached   the    racecourse,   whither 
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the  Mailing  party  were  conveyed  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  waggonette,  he  wanted  to 
shake  hands  with  everybody — and,  indeed,  he 
did  so.  The  Guards'  tent  had  been  pitched 
upon  the  edge  of  a  breezy  down,  whence  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  undulating  country  over  which 
the  race  was  to  be  run  could  be  seen.  Round 
it  were  congregated  some  thirty  or  more 
vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Evidently 
the  county  had  assembled  in  force,  and  if  both 
sides  had  sympathizers,  nobody  seemed  dis- 
posed to  grudge  this  exultant  old  gentleman 
his  anticipated  triumph.  Probably  not  a  few 
of  those  who  returned  his  hearty  greeting  were 
aware  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  twofold 
triumph,  and  such  of  them  as  had  no  marriage- 
able sons  of  their  own  doubtless  wished  that 
he  might  secure  it. 

Meanwhile  there  was  one  equipage  for  which 
Sir  Harry  looked  in  vain.  Gerard,  clad  like 
his  brother  officers  in  a  scarlet  coat — the 
cavalry  men  having  arrayed  themselves  in  black 
for  the  occasion — had  for  some  time  been  scan- 
ning the  highroad  from  between  half-closed 
eyelids  in  search  of  that  missing  equipage,  and 
when  Frank  joined  them  he  remarked  calmly  : 
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*  She  isn't  coming,  you  see.  I  thought  she 
wouldn't/ 

*  There's  heaps  of  time  yet — more  than  half 
an  hour,'  returned  Frank,  although  he  himself 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy.  '  For 
goodness'  sake,  don't  fret  yourself!  Even  if 
she  doesn't  come,  that  won't  prove  anything.' 

*  Do  I  look  as  if  I  was  fretting  myself  ?' 
asked  Gerard — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not.  '  If  she  makes  her  appearance, 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  good  omen  ;  if  she  doesn't, 
I  shan't  despair.  There's  no  need  to  despair 
until  one  has  been  refused,  and  that,  as  I  told 
you  yesterday,  is  why  I  have  left  the  thing 
open  so  long.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Mrs.  Trafford's  victoria  came  in  sight, 
and  off  he  started  at  once  to  meet  her,  Frank 
deeming  it  discreet  to  follow  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace. 

Well,  one  good  omen  was,  at  all  events, 
discernible,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Trafford  was 
wearing  the  Guards'  colours.  Her  well- 
fitting  cloth  costume,  which  was  of  a  light 
shade  of  gray,  rendered  these  additionally 
conspicuous — or   so   Frank   thought — and    he 
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said  to  himself,  with  a  smile,  *  That's  final !' 
When  he  approached,  she  was  talking  to  the 
Colonel,  to  whom  she  had  just  been  introduced, 
and  a  few  other  men  were  hovering  in  the 
vicinity.  She  was  a  little  flushed,  she  was 
palpably  nervous,  she  was  speaking  more 
quickly  and  with  greater  animation  than  usual. 
Frank  noticed  also  that  she  avoided  looking 
at  or  directly  addressing  his  brother.  All  these 
symptoms  told  their  own  tale  so  plainly  that, 
after  she  had  left  her  carriage,  and  had  been 
helped  up  to  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  drag, 
it  only  remained  to  squeeze  Gerard's  arm  and 
say,  '  Perhaps  you'll  believe  me  next  time !' 

Gerard  shook  his  head,  but  could  not  keep  a 
faint  smile  from  rising  to  his  lips. 

*  I've  had  the  most  wonderful  good  luck  all 
my  life,'  he  answered,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
improvised  paddock.  '  Some  fellows  are  born 
like  that,  I  suppose,  though  Heaven  only  knows 
why  they  should  be  !  At  the  present  moment 
I  can't  remember  that  I  ever  wished  for  any- 
thing without  getting  it.' 

Presently  Frank  was  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Trafford,  to  whom  he  handed  his  field-glasses, 
and   for  whose  benefit  he  criticised  the  riders 
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and  their  mounts,  as  these  cantered  past  them 
towards  the  starting-point.  Gerard  Coplestone's 
was  the  figure  which  attracted  most  attention 
amongst  the  spectators,  who  were  freely  pre- 
dicting that  he  would  finish  first.  He  had  an 
easy,  workmanlike  seat,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  his  horse,  a  powerfiil  bay, 
with  black  points,  the  picture  of  a  hunter  in 
hard  condition. 

'  He  ought  to  do  the  trick,'  remarked  the 
Colonel,  '  if  only  he  doesn't  shoot  his  bolt  too 
soon  ;  but  that  brute  of  his  is  so  violent  that 
he'll  be  bound  to  force  the  pace,  I'm  afraid.' 

*  Does  that  mean  that  he  will  be  run  away 
with  ?'  Mrs.  Trafford  inquired,  in  a  rather 
apprehensive  whisper,  of  her  neighbour. 

*  Well,  you  can  call  it  being  run  away  with  if 
you  like,'  Frank  answered,  laughing. 

*  But  it  must  be  horribly  dangerous  to  have 
no  control  over  your  horse,  with  all  those  enor- 
mous fences  and  banks  before  you  !' 

'  Oh,  he  won't  lose  control  of  his  horse,' 
returned  Frank,  much  amused  ;  '  he  isn't  riding 
his  first  or  his  second  steeplechase.  I  told  him 
that  you  had  fears  for  his  neck,  and  he  assured 
me  you  might  dismiss  them.     He  Isn't  much 
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more  likely  to  come  to  grief  than  you  and  I 
are  to  tumble  headlong  from  our  present 
perch.* 

Mrs.  Trafford  said  no  more.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  preferred  that  her  solicitude  on 
Gerard's  account  should  not  have  been  com- 
municated to  him. 

*  Though,  really,  I  don't  quite  see  why  she 
should  resent  it,'  thought  Frank,  a  little  annoyed 
with  her  for  turning  her  shoulder  towards  him. 
'  She  must  have  guessed  that  I  should  repeat 
her  remark,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  that  was 
just  what  she  meant  me  to  do.' 

This  was  not  very  generous ;  but  it  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  be  generous  to  one's  friends 
when  they  are  in  adversity,  than  when  they  are 
getting  everything  their  own  way.  Anyhow, 
Frank  forgot  his  passing  touch  of  ill-humour, 
and  concentrated  his  whole  mind  upon  the 
race  which  he  had  come  out  to  see,  as  soon  as  a 
voice  behind  him  called  out : 

'They're  off!' 

The  field  was  a  large,  and  immediately  be- 
came a  straggling  one.  Gerard,  as  had  been 
expected,  jumped  off  with  the  lead,  at  a  pace 
which  did  not  strike  Mrs.  Trafford  as  excessive, 
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but  which  more  experienced  observers  knew  to 
be  tremendous.  When  she  saw  him  sailing 
easily  over  fence  after  fence  and  lessening  into 
the  far  distance,  with  neither  a  red  nor  a  black 
coat  anywhere  near  him,  she  lowered  her 
glasses,  and  remarked  in  a  tone  of  some  dis- 
appointment : 

-'  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  hollow  victory, 
I'm  afraid.' 

But  Frank  said  : 

'  Oh,  they  aren't  racing  yet,  and  won't  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  isn't  the  Derby,  you 
know,  nor  even  the  Grand  National.' 

It  was,  at  all  events,  a  tolerably  stiff  course, 
and  several  of  the  competitors  came  to  hopeless 
grief  in  the  first  mile.  For  what  seemed  like 
a  long  time  the  riders  passed  out  of  view  ;  but 
when  they  reappeared  Gerard  was  still  leading, 
though  two  of  his  opponents  were  pressing  him 
hard.  The  spectators  on  the  top  of  the  drag 
now  began  to  display  more  excitement.  3vlrs. 
Trafford  raised  her  glasses  again  ;  the  Colonel 
remarked  : 

'  The  man  who  gets  first  over  that  big  bank 
ought  to  win.' 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  somebodv  called  out : 
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*  Coplestone's  down  !' 

A  confused  babble  of  ejaculations  followed. 

*  He's  up  again  !'  '  No,  he  isn't ;  the  horse 
is  off,  though  !  Why  couldn't  one  of  those  con- 
founded fools  catch  the  brute  for  him  ?'  '  Lord, 
what  a  pity  !  Had  the  race  well  in  hand,  too  !' 
'  Oh,  he's  hurt,  or  he  wouldn't  have  let  his 
bridle  go.  Hope  he  isn't  damaged  much,  poor 
chap  !' 

Frank  had  seen  nothing  clearly,  having  lent 
his  glasses  to  Mrs.  Trafford.  She  turned  to 
him  now,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  dilated  eyes, 
while  the  men  around  her  were  shouting  that 
the  Guards  would  win,  after  all  ;  but  he  was 
already  scrambling  down.  He  cared  no  more 
to  see  the  finish  than  she  did,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  be  questioned. 

*  Knocked  out  of  time,  that's  all.  Nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about,'  were  the  reassuring  words 
which  he  threw  back  to  her,  as  he  ran  across 
the  course  and  joined  the  crowd  which  was 
beginning  to  stream  towards  the  scene  of  the 
accident. 

But  of  course  there  must  always  be  some- 
thing to  be  alarmed  about  when  a  man  has  a 
fall  and  does  not  get  up  ;  and  it  was  not  only 
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the  exertion  of  breasting  the  opposite  hillside  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  that  set  Frank's  heart  beat- 
ing. Behind  him  he  could  hear  the  shouts  and 
cheers  which  greeted  the  victor  ;  on  either  side 
of  him  men  and  women  were  hurrying  upwards, 
spurred  on  by  the  eager  desire  to  see  some- 
body killed  or  injured  which  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  many  agreeable  cravings  of  our  common 
nature.  Presently  a  stout  man,  mounted  on  a 
stout  cob,  cantered  past  him,  heading  for  the 
same  point,  and  called  out  cheerily  : 

*  No  work  for  me  under  that  bank,  I  hope  !' 
This  was  the  local  practitioner,  a  kind- 
hearted  old-fellow,  who  had  assisted  both 
Gerard  and  Frank  to  enter  the  world  long  ago, 
and  the  words  were  doubtless  sincerely  uttered. 
But  they  seemed  to  be  resented  by  a  red-faced 
farmer,  who  panted  out  : 

*  Tell  you  I^seen  the  'oss  roll  over  un  twice ! 
Don't  tell  me  there  ain't  no  work  for  doctors 
there !' 

It  was  almost  impossible  that  the  farmer 
could  have  seen  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible — so  Frank  kept  breathlessly 
assuring  himself — that  Gerard  could  be  badly 
hurt.     Gerard,  who  was  as  hard  as  nails  and  as 
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active  as  a  cat ;  who  knew  how  to  fall  as  well  as 
anybody  ;  who  had  had  numberless  spills  and 
thought  nothing  of  them — oh  no  !  he  was  sure 
to  be  all  right.  Such  cruel,  stupid,  purposeless 
catastrophes  as  one  can't  help  thinking  of  at 
times  don't  really  happen. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  do ;  they  are 
happening  every  day.  Cruel  they  may  be,  and 
are  ;  but  that  they  are  stupid  and  purposeless  is 
what  some  people  assert  and  others  deny,  while 
nobody  upon  the  face  of  this  globe  can  prove 
them  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

When  Frank  at  last  reached  the  little  group 
for  which  he  had  been  making,  and  when  the 
members  of  it,  recognising  him,  fell  silently 
back,  he  saw  something  which  he  will  never 
forget,  but  which  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
here.  The  doctor,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
grass,  jumped  up,  caught  him  by  the  elbow,  and 
turned  him  forcibly  round,  saying,  in  a  hoarse 
voice  : 

'  Don't  lose  your  presence  of  mind  ;  don't 
think  about  anything,  except  what  you  have 
got  to  do — which  is  to  take  Sir  Harry  home  at 
once.  He  mustn't  see  the  poor  fellow  ;  I  can't 
allow  it.' 
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*  Is  he  dead  ?'  asked  Frank,  with  a  great 
gasp. 

*  He  must  have  been  killed  instantly  ;  let 
that  be  a  comfort  to  you  afterwards.  The 
horse  either  kicked  him  or  trod  on  his  head. 
God  knows  I  would  give  my  right  arm  to  bring 
him  to  life  again  !  But  don't  say  any  more,  and 
don't  upset  me.  I'll  undertake  everything  else, 
if  you  will  only  get  your  father  away.  He  is  the 
chief  person  to  be  thought  of  now — remember 
that  ! — and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Here, 
take  a  pull  at  my  flask.  Now^  be  off  as  fast  as 
you  can.' 

Frank  obeyed  mechanically,  as  most  of  us  do 
when  we  are  half  stunned,  and  when  authorita- 
tive orders  are  given  to  us.  And,  in  spite  of 
all  resistance,  he  accomplished  his  task,  think- 
ing of  other  people  besides  Sir  Harry,  and  con- 
triving to  avert  what  the  doctor  had  said  must 
be  averted.  Things  which  must  be  done  are 
done — by  this  means  or  that.  But  upon  such 
experiences  merciful  oblivion  not  unfrequently 
falls,  and  by  the  next  morning  Frank  could 
have  given  no  distinct  account  of  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  that  followed.  All  he  could  have 
stated  was  that  Aunt   Lucy  had   helped  him, 
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that  the  old  man  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  Mrs.  Trafford  also  had  been  persuaded  to 
go  home.  His  impression  was  that  there  had 
been  rather  more  trouble  with  Mrs.  Trafford 
than  with  his  father  ;  but  he  could  not  have 
said  for  certain. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SURVIVORSHIP. 

Merciful  oblivion,  as  was  said  just  now,  is 
quick  to  sweep  away  the  hateful,  inevitable 
details  which  attend  the  passage  of  those  whom 
we  love  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  miseries  of  an 
inquest,  of  imposing  funeral  rites,  of  interviews 
with  lawyers,  and  condolences,  epistolary  and 
other,  from  which  It  now  became  Frank's  duty 
to  extricate  himself  as  best  he  might.  Those 
well-meaning  persons  who,  without  much  per- 
sonal experience  of  sorrow,  are  wont  to  urge 
the  afflicted  to  '  rouse  themselves,'  commonly 
assert  that  duties  of  that  particular  kind  are  in 
reality  blessings.  If  so,  Frank  was  highly 
blessed  ;  for  poor  old  Sir  Harry,  brave  though 
he  was  and  accustomed  to  face  adversity,  had 
been  stricken  helpless  by  the  unforeseen  blow 
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which  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  silendy  allowed 
all  arrangements  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

*  He  will  never  hold  up  his  head  again/  Miss 
Coplestone  said  ;  '  one  can't  expect  it,  and  I 
don't  see  why  one  should  wish  it.  What  has 
he  left  to  live  for  now  ?' 

It  was  her  nature  to  bite  and  scratch  when 
she  was  hurt,  poor  woman  I  and  Frank,  knowing 
this,  forgave  her  for  telling  him  in  so  many 
words  that  blind  Destiny  had  snatched  away 
the  wrong  brother.  She  herself  was  almost 
broken-hearted  ;  but  she  bore  up  in  an 
obstinate,  defiant  sort  of  way,  did  her  best  to  be 
of  use,  and  was  in  truth  useful.  If  it  afforded 
her  any  relief  to  snap  at  the  only  person  who 
could  be  snapped  at  with  decency,  she  was 
welcome  to  that  sorry  solace.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  she  returned  to  her  lonely  home  in 
London,  saying — what,  unfortunately,  could  not 
be  denied — that  her  brother  evidently  wished 
her  to  leave  him. 

After  she  had  gone,  Sir  Harry  asked  Frank 
to  go  over  to  the  Abbey  and  see  Mrs.  Trafford. 

*  She  sent  a  wreath,  I  believe,  and  perhaps 
she  may  have  written  to  one  of  you,'  the  old 
man  said,  in  that  dull,  monotonous  voice  which 
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ever  since  the  catastrophe  had  replaced  his 
customary  cheerful  accents ;  '  we  ought  to 
thank  her.  Perhaps  you  will  do  so,  on  my 
behalf  as  well  as  your  own,  and  explain  that  I 
am  not  very  well.  I  should  not  know  what  to 
say  if  I  saw  her  ;  until  I  can  get  some  control 
over  my  thoughts  and  words  again,  I  had  better 
see  as  few  people  as  possible/ 

He  did  not  appear  to  realize  that  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's  grief  might  be  as  great  as,  or  even 
greater  than,  his  own  ;  but  Frank,  who  had 
received  a  few  lines  from  her,  written  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  dreaded  the 
mission  which  he,  nevertheless,  felt  that  he 
could  not  refuse.  '  Perhaps/  he  thought,  '  she 
won't  admit  me  ;  I  should  almost  hope  that 
she  wouldn't.' 

But  she  did  admit  him  (seeming,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  should  do  so),  and  he  soon  perceived 
that,  however  deep  and  real  her  grief  might  be, 
there  was  no  danger  of  her  manifesting  it  by 
any  of  those  demonstrations  so  terrifying  to  the 
male  Anglo-Saxon.  The  perceptions  of  the 
average  male  Anglo-Saxon  are  said  to  be 
obtuse ;   yet  when  he  is  a  gentleman — some- 
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times  even  when  he  is  not — they  generally 
suffice  to  preserve  him  from  certain  blunders 
which  quicker-witted  races  are  very  apt  to 
commit.  Thus  Frank  understood  that  he  was 
not  to  condole  with  Mrs.  Trafford  or  to  speak 
of  what  had  happened  as  if  it  affected  her  in  at 
all  the  same  sense  as  it  affected  him  and  his 
father.  He  fancied  that  she  was  grateful  to 
him  for  his  reticence,  and  he  was  sincerely 
grateful  to  her  for  putting  herself  outside  the 
question  as  she  did. 

*  I  am  sure  you  know/  she  said,  after  a  time, 
'how  much  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all, 
and  how  I  have  wished  that  I  could  be  of  the 
smallest  help  or  comfort  to  you.  But  of  course 
that  was  impossible  ;  it  always  is.' 

*  It  wasn't  a  bit  impossible,'  Frank  declared, 
'  and  the  kind  little  note  that  you  sent  me  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  I  assure  you.^ 

'  Did  it  ?  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  shouldn't 
have  written  at  all,  only  I  remembered  that 
when  my  father  died,  and  when  I  was  about  as 
miserable  as  anybody  could  be,  I  had  one  or 
two  letters  from  old  friends  of  his  which  I  liked 
to  read  over  and  over  again  —  awkwardly- 
worded  letters,  showing  no  more  than  that  the 
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people  who  wrote  them  were  sorry,  and  that 
they  had  been  very  fond  of  him,  and  had 
appreciated  him.  So  I  thought  I  would  just 
tell  you  what  I  could  say  truly,  that  I  did 
appreciate  your  brother.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  one  doesn't  know  easily,  but  about  whom 
there  is  nothing  but  good  to  be  found  out.' 

Frank  nodded.  *  Yes  ;  and  he  died,  without 
suffering,  in  the  way  that  he  would  have  chosen 
to  die.  That's  a  scrap  of  consolation.  There 
isn't  any  other  that  I  know  of.' 

In  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  mis- 
fortune some  countervailing  modicum  of  com- 
pensation is  discoverable  by  those  who  are 
bent  upon  seeking  for  it,  and  a  very  determined 
optimist  might  have  pointed  out  to  Frank  that 
it  is  a  little  better  to  be  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and 
an  estate  than  to  be  a  younger  son,  w^ith  no 
expectations  worth  mentioning  ;  but  he  had  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  realize  the  change  in  his 
prospects ;  nor  was  it  brought  to  his  attention 
by  Mrs.  Trafford,  although  she  had  thought  of 
it.  Her  compassion  for  him  and  for  Sir  Harry 
was  unfeigned  and  unstinted,  and  her  expres- 
sion of  it  was  the  more  grateful  to  him  because 
she  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
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He  half  forgot,  while  she  was  talking,  that  she 
was  at  least  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  they  were ; 
not  until  afterwards  did  he  do  justice  to  her 
unselfishness,  remembering  also,  with  some 
wonderment,  that  there  had  been  from  time  to 
time  an  almost  apologetic  tone  in  her  remarks. 
She  had  spoken,  for  example,  of  his  father's 
*  cruel  disappointment  '< — a  rather  odd  phrase 
to  use — and  had  wished  that  such  disappoint- 
ments could  by  any  manner  of  means  be  made 
up  for. 

He  mused  over  this  and  other  similar 
speeches  on  his  way  home,  after  taking  leave  of 
Mrs.  Trafford,  who,  it  appeared,  meant  to  go 
abroad  for  several  months,  and  the  recollection 
of  them  caused  a  flush  of  shame  to  rise  to  his 
forehead.  How  well  she  must  have  understood 
what  their  wishes  and  motives  had  been !  How 
obvious  it  must  be  to  her  that  the  hopes  of  the 
family  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  in  more 
ways  than  one  !  He  had  half  a  mind  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  assure  her  that  Gerard,  at  least, 
had  loved  her  for  her  own  sake.  But  probably 
she  knew  that,  too.  Had  not  she  herself  said 
that  there  was  nothing  but  good  to  be  found 
out  about  Gerard  ? 
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On  his  return,  he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him, 
addressed  in  a  handwriting  the  sight  of  which 
had  been  much  more  welcome  to  him  once 
upon  a  time  than  it  was  now.  He  tore  the 
letter  open  with  a  shrinking  presentiment, 
which  its  contents  were  not  slow  to  fulfil. 

*  You  will  have  dried  your  tears  by  this  time, 
I  expect,'  Daisy  wrote,  '  so  I  won't  set  up  a 
sympathetic  howl.  Of  course,  it's  awfully  sad  ; 
but  so  are  lots  of  other  things,  and  tragedy,  as 
you  know,  isn't  my  line.  However,  I  have  a 
pretty  quick  eye  for  comic  business,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  a  bit  comic  that  I  shall  be  Lady 
Coplestone  some  day  soon.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
though  ;  it  isn't  over  and  above  likely  that  I 
shall  claim  the  title.  But  what  an  awful  sell 
that  that  poor  fellow  should  have  been  killed 
before  he  secured  the  widow's  fortune  !  Every- 
body is  talking  about  it  up  here,  and  everybody 
feels  for  you  as  much  as  I  do.  I  don't  suppose 
you  will  believe  that  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  really 
am — I  have  always  wished  you  every  possible 
prosperity,  Frank,  and  one  can't  call  it  exactly 
good  luck  to  become  a  pauper  baronet.  What 
a  pity  that  you  can't  step  into  your  brother's 
shoes   and   put   it   all  square  by   marrying  the 
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widow  yourself!  Well,  cheer  up,  old  boy! 
while  there's  life  there's  hope,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  had  more  life  in  you  than  I  have. 
Some  time  ago,  when  I  had  to  consult  a  doctor, 
he  warned  me  that  I  was  taking  it  out  of 
myself  at  a  pace  too  good  to  last.  So  keep  an 
eye  open  upon  Mrs.  T.  in  case  of  accidents. 
Meanwhile,  you  might  look  me  up  occasionally. 
If  there's  one  thing  that  I  enjoy  more  than 
another,  it  is  a  talk  with  an  old  pal.' 

Frank  winced  and  groaned  under  this 
gratuitous  rubbing  of  salt  into  his  wounds. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  Daisy  had  probably 
not  meant  to  be  cruel  or  insulting,  but  had 
written,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking, 
quite  simply  and  truthfully.  It  was  dreadfully 
true  that  there  had  been  '  an  awful  sell ' — 
might  it  not  likewise  be  dreadfully  true  that  the 
very  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him  now 
would  be  the  death  of  his  nominal  wife  ?  Not 
the  less  did  he  feel  that  a  woman  who  could 
permit  herself  such  jocularities  at  such  a  time 
must  be  utterly  heartless,  and  the  letter,  which 
he  hastily  tore  into  fragments  and  threw  away 
from  him,  served  to  deepen  his  sense  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  madness  by  which  he  had  been 
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possessed  when  he  had  bound  himself  for  ever 
to  the  Dancer  in  Yellow. 

Poor  Sir  Harry  was  unconsciously  guilty  of 
an  offence  somewhat  akin  to  Daisy's  when  he 
sighed  out  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  : 

*  Ah,  my  boy,  I  wish  you  and  that  dear, 
good  woman  could  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one 
another  !  If  you  could  only  have  foreseen  what 
was  coming  !  But  it's  too  late  to  think  of  such 
things  now,  I  suppose.' 

The  interrogative  accent  of  the  last  sentence 
was  too  much  for  Frank,  and  he  answered 
almost  roughly  that  neither  early  nor  late  could 
a  match  have  been  made  up  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Trafford. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  the 
old  man,  who,  indeed,  was  scarcely  responsible 
for  his  utterances.  That  Sir  Harry  was  break- 
ing up  fast  was  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
medical  attendant,  but  of  everybody  about  him. 
He  would  sit  apathetically  for  hours  without 
speaking  a  word  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  induced  to  eat  or  drink  ;  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  suffer  much  mentally  or  physically,  but 
death  was  written  on  his  face  in  characters 
which  could  not  be  misread.     It  was,  of  course, 
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out  of  the  question  for  his  only  surviving  son  to 
leave  him  while  he  was  in  that  state,  and  he 
brightened  up  a  little  when  Frank  announced 
that  he  had  sent  in  his  papers. 

*I  am  glad  of  that,'  he  said.  '  You  would 
have  had  to  leave  the  service  soon,  for  I  hope 
you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  mustn't  let  Mailing 
pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers  so  long  as  we 
can  possibly  afford  to  hang  on  here.  Our  poor 
Gerard  didn't  like  the  idea  of  resigning  his 
commission  ;  but  he  knew  his  duty — he  knew^ 
his  duty/ 

Gerard,  at  all  events,  would  never  have 
ignored  his  duty  so  far  as  to  espouse  an  un- 
presentable woman  ;  Gerard's  successor,  being 
well  aware  of  that,  could  only  hang  his  head 
and  metaphorically  heap  dust  upon  it.  One 
good  thing  was  that  the  unpresentable  woman 
was  now  most  unlikely  to  embitter  Sir  Harry's 
last  days. 

Those  last  days  and  weeks  were  not,  it  may 
be  hoped,  much  more  bitter  than  the  average 
last  days  of  average  mortals.  Long,  sad,  and 
weary  they  necessarily  were  ;  but  doctors  always 
assure  us  (though  they  do  not  explain  how  they 
come  to  know  anything  about  it)  that  the  groans 
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of  the  dying  do  not  really  imply  pain,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Sir  Harry  Coplestone,  with 
his  dulled  senses,  was  no  longer  capable  of  ex- 
periencing actual  unhappiness.  From  time  to 
time  he  gave  way  to  feeble  lamentations, 
pathetically  at  variance  with  the  quiet  courage 
which  had  never  hitherto  deserted  him,  mixing 
up  his  son's  death  with  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Trafford's  fortune  after  a  fashion  which  might 
have  been  found  ludicrous  by  anyone  who  had 
had  the  heart  to  laugh  ;  from  time  to  time  he 
reproached  himself  for  having  been  too  hard 
upon  Gerard,  for  having  failed  to  understand 
the  dear  fellow,  and  for  having  held  him  at  a 
distance.  But  as  a  general  thing  he  held  his 
peace,  sunk  in  a  sort  of  patient  torpor  which 
was  perhaps  more  distressing  to  bystanders  than 
to  himself.  Thus,  while  spring  was  followed 
by  summer,  and  chilly  winds  gave  place  to  heat 
and  thunderstorms,  he  lingered  on,  growing 
always  a  little  weaker,  spending  more  and  more 
of  his  time  in  bed,  and  submitting  without 
murmur  to  the  care  of  the  trained  nurses  whom 
he  had  at  first  disliked.  There  was  nothing 
definite  the  matter  with  him  ;  only  something 
was  coming. 
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We  kill  our  dogs  and  horses  as  soon  as  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  cruelty  to  keep  them 
alive  ;  we  are  forbidden  to  shorten  by  one  hour 
the  misery  of  those  who  are  dearer  to  us  than 
dogs  or  horses,  and  whose  ordeal,  we  are  told, 
is  in  some  mysterious  way  beneficial  to  them 
after  their  intelligence  has  ceased  to  work. 

But  to  all  ordeals  an  end  must  come,  and 
then  what  is  over  and  done  with  matters  no 
more.  One  morning  the  doctor  told  Frank 
that  there  was  a  change — a  threatening  of 
weakness  on  the  right  side.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  telegraph  for  Miss  Coplestone. 

So  Miss  Coplestone  was  telegraphed  for,  and 
when  she  came  her  brother  knew  neither  her 
nor  anybody  else.  A  fortnight  later  one  more 
coffin  was  laid  in  the  family  vault,  and  the 
so-called  Miss  Daisy  Villiers  was  free  to 
indulge  her  sense  of  humour  by  reflecting  that 
she  might  now,  if  she  liked,  call  herself  Lady 
Coplestone  of  Mailing  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SIR    FRANCIS. 

The  manifold  Ironies  of  Fate,  which  render 
the  burden  of  existence  somewhat  Hghter  for  a 
few  of  us,  as  affording  us  an  excuse  for  smiling 
and  shrugging  our  shoulders  even  when  we  are 
most  miserable,  arc  merely  exasperating  and  an 
aggravation  of  sorrow  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 
If  Frank  Coplestone  had  been  asked  at  any 
time  during  his  youth  to  state  the  lot  in  life 
which  he  would  prefer,  he  would  have  answered 
unhesitatingly  that  he  would  like  to  be  owner 
of  Mailing  Park,  with  an  income  sufficient  to 
admit  of  his  residing  upon  the  property.  Now 
he  had  obtained  all  that  he  could  have  desired  ; 
he  was  undisputed  master  of  his  beloved  home, 
he  was  comparatively  well  off  (for  Sir  Harry's 
personal  estate  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated),  and  he  would  have 
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given  ten  years  of  his  life  to  be  back  with  the 
old  regiment,  an  ill-provided-for  younger  son. 
Setting  aside  the  tragic  events  which  had 
brought  him  to  his  present  position,  he  had 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  as  valid  as  they  are 
common.  What  use  is  there  in  gaining  the 
wish  of  your  heart  if  you  are  forced  to  dwell  in 
a  desert?  Who  can  enjoy  pleasant  things  when 
he  is  condemned  to  enjoy  them  alone  ?  The 
solitude  which  had  been  accepted  with  more  or 
less  of  philosophy  by  his  father  was  well-nigh 
unendurable  to  Frank,  who  foresaw  that  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  escape  from  it  for  him.  As 
time  went  on,  and  he  began  to  settle  himself  in 
the  saddle,  he  foresaw  also  that  he  would  not 
lack  duties  and  occupations  ;  but  these,  though 
they  may  be  made  to  suffice  for  an  elderly  man, 
will  scarcely  content  a  young  one,  and  a  big 
house  with  no  woman  or  child  in  it  is  at  best  a 
melancholy  abode.  He  had  given  dire  offence 
to  his  aunt  Lucy  by  declining  to  let  her  take 
charge  of  his  establishment  for  him.  He  was 
sorry  that  she  should  be  offended ;  but,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  accept  her  kind  offer. 
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There  was,  however,  another  lady  to  whom 
he  was  bound  at  least  to  give  the  chance  of 
sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table  and  receiving 
such  visitors  as  might  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
her,  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  Daisy  in  which  he  re- 
iterated politely,  if  a  trifle  coldly,  what  he  had 
said  on  a  certain  evening  in  Richmond  Park. 
He  was  ready  to  do  his  duty  and  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  he  declared  ;  only  his  terms  were, 
and  must  of  necessity  remain,  unchanged. 
Final  abandonment  of  the  stage  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sine  qztci  non.  Daisy  took  her 
time  about  replying  to  the  above  overtures. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  was  far  advanced 
that  she  wrote  from  Scarborough,  where  (as 
she  incidentally  mentioned)  she  was  amusing 
herself  very  well  with  a  large  party  of  friends, 
to  say  that  her  husband's  suggestion  was  '  not 
quite  good  enough.' 

'  I  like  your  high  and  mighty  style  of  laying 
down  conditions,  though,'  she  added.  'What 
is  there  to  prevent  me  from  packing  my  trunks 
to-morrow  and  going  off  to  Kent  to  claim  my 
rights  ?  Nothing  that  you  can  do  or  say, 
unless   I   very  much    mistake  the  law  of  the 
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land.  Moreover,  I  doubt  whether  the  law  of 
the  land  would  back  you  up  if  you  attempted 
to  restrain  me  from  fulfilling  my  theatrical 
engagements  for  next  winter.  But  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  don't  propose  just  at  present 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  setting  the  law  in 
motion.  I  may  at  some  future  time  think  that 
it  would  be  rather  good  fun  to  present  myself 
to  an  admiring  public  in  an  entirely  new 
character ;  but  for  the  moment  I  look  to  myself 
decidedly  bigger  as  Daisy  Villiers  than  as  the 
wife  of  a  country  baronet.  Seriously,  dear  boy, 
I  prefer  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty.  Added 
to  which,  I  don't  want  to  make  you  hate  me 
more  than  you  do  already.  I  should  say  that 
your  secret  was  tolerably  safe  in  my  keeping, 
and  that  It  was  about  a  hundred  to  one  against 
your  ever  being  bothered  with  me  again  ;  only 
you  had  better  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  not 
exactly  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.' 

Frank  inclined  to  a  different  view,  being 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  legal  separation  may 
be  granted  to  a  husband  whose  wife  persists  in 
dancing  upon  the  stage  In  defiance  of  his  pro- 
hibition ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  consult  his 
lawyers  upon  the  point.     His  wish — as  Daisy 
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evidently  understood — was  to  be  left  in  peace, 
after  having  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  honour,  and  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
scandalous  disclosures.  We  fall  instinctively 
and  inevitably  into  our  parts,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  Frank,  who  had  at  no  time  been 
a  particularly  wild  young  soldier,  was  now  a 
respectable  squire. 

Nevertheless,  it  is — if  the  reader  will  kindly 
try  to  realize  it — a  dreadful  thing  to  be  con- 
demned to  play  the  part  of  a  respectable  squire, 
while  deprived  of  the  customary  adjuncts  and 
aids  to  respectability.  To  live  all  alone  in  a 
vast,  echoing  house,  to  know  for  certain  that 
your  loneliness  must  be  permanent,  to  shrink 
from  the  insinuating  advances  of  neighbours 
whose  daughters  are  still  upon  their  hands,  to 
be  haunted  continually  by  memories  of  happier 
days  and  absurd  hopes,  foredoomed  to  dis- 
appointment— would  not  the  waters  of  Lethe 
and  the  material  comforts  of  a  private  lunatic 
asylum  be,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  ? 

'  Don't  be  so  down-hearted,'  Mrs.  Trafford 
wrote  from  the  Italian  lakes,  whither  a  despair- 
ing missive  had  been  forwarded  to  her  ;  '  you 
are  not  the  only  luckless  being  upon  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  nor  are  you  going  to  be  unhappy  for 
ever  because  you  are  unhappy  now.  While 
health  and  strength  remain,  the  world  is  a 
pleasant  place,  in  spite  of  everything.  I  can 
assure  you  that  is  true,  and  I  ought  to  know. 
I  mean  to  be  godmother  to  one  of  your  children 
yet :  perhaps — who  knows  ? — I  may  even  con- 
trive to  find  the  mother  of  your  unborn  children 
for  you.  Anyhow,  you  must  not  cut  your 
throat  before  next  November,  when  I  shall  be 
back  in  Curzon  Street,  and  shall  expect  an 
early  visit  from  you.' 

These  and  other  subsequent  words  of 
encouragement,  proceeding  from  the  same 
source,  cheered  Frank  up,  although  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford  knew  so  little  of  his  sad  circumstances 
as  to  speak  of  finding  a  wife  for  him.  Her 
courage  had  at  least  the  effect  of  making  him 
ashamed  of  his  own  despondency ;  for  if  he 
had  troubles  which  could  not  be  talked  about, 
was  not  she  in  a  like  case  ?  Troubles,  what- 
ever their  nature,  have  to  be  endured  ;  decent 
people  endure  them  without  groaning  aloud  ; 
and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  real  friend  have,  at  any  rate,  one  great  bless- 
ing to  be  thankful  for. 
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When  the  month  of  November  came  (and  a 
very  long  time  it  was  in  coming),  Sir  Francis 
Coplestone  announced  to  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned that,  having  paid  unremitting  attention 
to  his  duties  for  some  months  past,  he  was  now 
about  to  grant  himself  a  few  weeks'  leave  of 
absence  ;  and  it  was  with  something  not  far 
removed  from  exultation  that  he  set  out  for 
London  to  open  verbal  communications  once 
more  with  the  lady  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
only  real  friend.  From  Daisy  he  had  received 
no  communication  at  all  since  that  which  has 
been  mentioned,  but  he  had  seen  her  name 
pretty  frequently  in  the  papers  of  late,  the 
autumn  theatrical  season  having  been  in- 
augurated by  a  fresh  triumph  on  her  part, 
about  which,  it  appeared,  all  the  world  was 
talking.  Skirt-dancing  was  at  that  time  a 
novelty,  and  Daisy,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the 
rising  of  a  rival  star,  had  made  haste  to  be  first 
in  the  field  with  an  accomplishment  which 
somebody  else  might  have  appropriated,  had 
the  right  moment  been  allowed  to  slip.  Having 
now  practically  introduced  it  to  the  British 
public,  and  made  it  her  own  (for  a  swarm  of 
inferior    artists     scarcely    counted),     she    was 
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drawing  enthusiastic  audiences  every  night  to 
the  new  Embankment  Theatre,  and  as  the 
train  in  which  Frank  was  seated  approached  its 
destination,  he  was  repeatedly  enjoined,  in 
enormous  capitals,  to  *  See  Daisy  Villiers  at 
the  Embankment !  A  vision  of  wonder  and 
delight !'  At  one  of  the  stations  he  expended 
sixpence  upon  the  purchase  of  a  weekly  paper, 
the  first  page  of  which  was  filled  by  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  celebrated  danseuse, 
floating  apparently  in  mid-air  and  swathed  in 
a  mist  of  diaphanous  drapery.  Overleaf  was 
a  lon^  account  of  an  interview  with  her  '  at 
her  charming  and  refined  residence  at  Regent's 
Park,  where  the  very  atmosphere  breathes  of 
luxury,  tempered  by  admirable  taste,  and  where 
priceless  works  of  art,  collected  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  testify  alike  to  their 
fortunate  owner's  wealth  and  to  her  discrimina- 
tion/ 

This  description  did  not  tally  with  Frank's 
reminiscences  of  his  wife's  abode,  but  perhaps 
she  had  been  educated  up  to  a  higher  level,  or 
possibly  the  interviewer  was  not  a  skilled  judge 
of  artistic  workmanship.  The  usual  summary 
of  impertinent  questions  and  ridiculous  answers 
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followed.  *  You  are  devoted  to  your  vocation, 
Miss  Villlers,  I  believe  ?'  '  Most  people  find  it 
necessary  to  be  devoted  to  something  or  some- 
body.'— '  Quite  so  ;  but  do  you  not  find  it  a 
very  fatiguing  one  ?'  '  So  fatiguing  that  a  few 
more  years  of  it  will  probably  make  an  end  of 
me.  At  least,  that  is  what  my  doctor  says.' — 
*  His  apprehensions  are  exaggerated,  I  trust. 
But  pardon  me.  Miss  Villiers,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  more  than  one  noble 
lord  has  been  eager  for  the  privilege  of  placing 
a  coronet  upon  your  brow.  May  I  ask  whether 
you  have  never  felt  tempted  to  retire  from 
the  stage  and  indulge  your  many  cultivated 
tastes  in  a  position  of  dignified  ease  ?'  '  I 
don't  know  whether  you  call  love  of  freedom  a 
cultivated  taste.  It  is  one  with  which  I  have 
no  intention  of  parting,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
it  deprives  me  of  the  society  of  the  noble  lords 
whom  you  mention.  Marriage  is  a  useful 
institution  ;  but  I  long  ago  discovered  that, 
personally,  I  could  get  along  very  well  with- 
out it.' 

Frank  flung  down  the  paper  in  disgust 
'  She  may  have  been  pulling  the  fellow's  leg,' 
he  muttered  ;  *  but  what  was  the  use  of  saying 
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such  a  thing  as  that  ?  She  makes  herself 
altogether  impossible !' 

If  she  had  heard  him,  she  might  have 
retorted  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  on 
that  account,  seeing  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  desirous  of  making  her  a  possible  Lady 
Coplestone  ;  and  certainly  he  was  free  from 
any  such  desire.  His  boyish  passion  was  so 
dead  that  he  could  not  now  comprehend  its 
ever  having  existed.  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that  he  had  once  been  madly  in  love 
with  the  Dancer  in  Yellow,  and  we  all  know,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  we  were  once  squalling 
infants  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  ourselves  in 
long  clothes,  nor  can  we  recall  the  satisfactory 
sensation  of  sucking  our  thumbs.  The  present, 
that  deadly  enemy  of  the  past,  claims  us, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  are,  as  a  rule,  very  reluctant  victims. 

In  any  case,  Frank  felt  no  reluctance  about 
betaking  himself  to  Curzon  Street  on  the 
ensuing  afternoon,  save  such  as  arose  from  a 
harassing  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  he  might 
venture  to  speak  freely  of  poor  Gerard  to  Mrs. 
Trafford.  She  had  loved  the  man,  and  would 
have  married  him  if  he  had  lived  ;  that  much 
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might  be  taken  as  proved.  But  did  she  wish 
this  to  be  ignored  or  acknowledged  ?  Frank 
hoped  that  she  would  not  mind  something  being 
said  upon  the  subject ;  for  he  was  conscious 
that,  in  their  correspondence,  he  had  played  an  * 
entirely  selfish  part,  and  he  wanted  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  not  been  so  blind  to  her 
sorrows  as  he  had  appeared.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  that  Gerard  had  truly  and  honestly  loved 
her — would  have  loved  her  even  if  she  had  not 
been  the  mistress  of  Trant  Abbey  ;  he  wanted 
also  to  tell  her  that,  if  his  father  had  been  eager 
for  the  match,  that  eagerness  had  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  very  natural  wish  that  the 
affections  of  his  heir  should  be  fixed  upon  a 
lady  of  fortune.  There  were  so  many  things 
that  could  be  said  if  only  needless  reticence 
might  be  dispensed  with  ! 

There  was,  however,  plenty  to  be  said 
without  risk  of  treading  upon  forbidden  ground. 
Frank  found  Mrs.  Trafford  alone,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  give  orders  that  no 
other  visitor  was  to  be  admitted  ;  so  that  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  luxury  of  watching  and  listening 
to  her,  as  she  sat  beside  a  crackling  wood  fire, 
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with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  held  up  her 
slim,  jewelled  fingers  to  the  blaze.  He  felt,  as 
he  almost  invariably  did  in  her  presence,  a 
sensation  of  repose  and  ease  and  of  being  in  his 
right  place  which  Daisy,  even  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  infatuation,  had  never  been  able  to 
confer  upon  him  ;  he  was  contented  just  to  sit 
still  and  put  in  a  word  every  now  and  then  ;  it 
was  her  personality  and  her  surroundings, 
rather  than  what  she  said,  that  soothed  and 
comforted  him. 

Yet  she  was  saying  some  very  kind  and 
sympathizing  things.  She  was  talking  quite 
quietly  and  naturally  about  the  two  deaths 
whereby  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  been 
changed  ;  she  was  not  displaying  '  tact ' — that 
terrible  quality  of  which  those  who  possess  it 
are  so  inordinately  proud,  and  which  is  so  much 
harder  to  bear  than  honest  clumsiness ;  she 
was  simply  treating  him  as  a  friend,  whom  no 
directness  of  speech  could  hurt  or  alienate. 
Thus  he  was  presently  encouraged  to  imitate 
her  and  to  give  utterance  to  what  was  in  his 
heart  respecting  those  who  could  no  longer 
plead  their  own  cause. 

*  Oh,  I  know,'  she  answered.     *  I  saw  just  at 
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the  end  what  the  truth  was,  and  it  made  me 
very  unhappy.  Up  to  those  last  days  I  had 
thought — and  I  beheve  I  was  right — that  your 
father  merely  wished  his  son  to  make  a  good 
match,  and  that  your  brother  was  ready  to  do 
what  seemed  so  sensible.  Not  that  I  in  the 
least  blamed  either  of  them  :  there  was  nothing 
to  blame  them  for,  and  if  there  had  been,  blame 
would  have  come  rather  inappropriately  from 
a  woman  with  my  history.  Only  it  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  easier  to  disappoint  them  if 
there  had  been  no  question  of  love  in  the 
matter.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  refused 
Gerard,  then  ?'  Frank  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

*  I  could  not  have  done  anything  else.  You 
seem  to  think  that  I  was  in  love  with  him. 
That  was  not  so  ;  I  only  liked  him  and,  in  some 
ways,  admired  him.  But  in  any  case  it  would 
have  been,  and  always  must  be,  out  of  my 
power  to  marry  again.  Can't  you  understand 
why  ?' 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Frank,  with 
wide-open  eyes. 

*  Because  you  are  a  man,  perhaps.  Yet  I 
told  you  how  and  why  I  married  Mr.  Trafford. 
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I,  on  my  side,  can't  understand  anyone  wanting 
to  marry  me  pour  le  bon  motif- — of  course 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  want  rich 
wives.  I  am  sure  a  great  many  women  must 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  certain  smudges 
upon  the  leaves  of  one's  history  which  can't 
be  rubbed  out ;  but  men,  I  know,  are  of  rather 
coarser  fibre.  Anyhow,  it  doesn't  matter  now. 
Don't  give  me  more  credit  for  fortitude  than 
I  deserve,  that's  all.  When  your  brother  was 
killed  I  lost  a  friend  whom  I  valued  more  the 
better  I  knew^  him  ;  but  I  didn't  lose  one  who 
could  ever  have  become  my  husband.' 

Frank  attempted  for  a  time  to  protest  against 
a  view  of  her  first  marriage  which  struck  him 
as  false  and  overstrained  ;  but  she  laughed  and 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  an  argument  upon  the 
subject. 

*  You  feel  in  one  way,  and  I  feel  in  another,' 
she  said  ;  '  if  we  were  to  discuss  our  respective 
feelings  from  now  to  Doomsday,  we  should  find 
it  as  impossible  to  alter  them  as  to  alter  facts. 
Tell  me  a  few  facts  about  yourself  now ;  that 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  interesting  and  more 
profitable.' 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  both  if  he  had 
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confided  to  her  a  fact  which  she  was  evidently 
far  from  suspecting.  But  he  lacked  the  neces- 
sary pinch  of  courage.  x\fter  all,  what  advice 
or  help  could  she  give  him  ?  If  the  leaves  of 
his  history  did  not  contain  what  could  fairly 
be  called  a  smudge,  there  was  an  inscription 
upon  them  which  could  by  no  possibility  be 
rubbed  out.  It  was  an  easier  and  pleasanter 
plan  to  expatiate  upon  the  somewhat  tedious 
duties  of  his  new  position,  and  to  ask  what  he 
was  to  do  with  himself  during  play-hours.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  spend  as  many  of  them 
as  he  could  at  Curzon  Street ;  he  was  promised 
a  share  in  those  palliatives  which  his  hostess 
herself  professed  to  have  found  effectual,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  on  this  occasion  about 
discovering  a  wife  for  him  ;  so  that  he  went 
away  cheerful  and  comforted. 

Why  it  should  have  added  to  his  happiness — 
as  it  did — to  know  that  Mrs.  Trafford  had 
never  loved  poor  Gerard,  he  did  not  pause  to 
wonder.  Had  he  done  so,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  answer :  he 
was,  of  course,  glad  that  her  sorrow  was  not 
of  the  nature  that  he  had  supposed. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

A    PRIVATE    PERFORMANCE. 

Walking  along  Pall  Mall  one  afternoon,  Frank 
was  accosted  with  much  warmth  and  geniality 
by  his  county  member,  who  promptly  asked 
him  to  dinner — the  political  support  of  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor  being  still  worth 
securing,  in  spite  of  the  reign  of  democracy  and 
the  ballot.  He  did  not  particularly  want  to 
dine  with  this  spruce,  elderly  bachelor,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  having  been  summoned 
up  to  London  for  an  autumn  session,  while 
other  people  were  happily  and  healthily  shoot- 
ing pheasants ;  but,  as  he  had  no  excuse  ready, 
he  accepted,  and,  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
encountered  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Wednesbury.  His  lordship  did  not  at 
first  recognise  Frank,  but,  on  being  reintroduced 
to  him  at  the  club  where  the  dinner  took  place. 
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remembered  him  very  well,  and  said  so.  He 
was,  indeed,  unexpectedly  cordial — perhaps  be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  young  man  reminded 
him  of  his  own  somewhat  protracted  youth,  and 
of  gay  doings  which  had  been  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  marriage  a  year  or  two  before. 
After  dinner  he  left  his  place  at  his  host's  right 
hand,  transported  himself  and  his  cigarette  to 
Frank's  neighbourhood,  and  asked  : 

'  Do  you  see  anything  of  our  old  friend,  Miss 
Daisy,  in  these  days  ?  Well  may  she  call  her- 
self Daisy,  for  I'm  sure  she  remains  as  fresh  as 
one.' 

'  I  saw  her  in  the  spring,'  answered  Frank, 
'when  "Othello  Junior"  was  revived.  For 
two  years  before  that  I  was  away  on  foreign 
service,  and  since  then  I  have  been  down  in 
the  country.' 

*  But  you  have  looked  in  at  the  Embankment, 
of  course  ?' 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

*  No,  not  yet.  I  have  only  just  come  up  to 
London.' 

*  Then  let  me  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
going  there.  It's  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
formance  you   ever  saw   in   your  life  —  fifteen 
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minutes,  with  scarcely  a  pause  to  take  breath, 
and  every  movement  as  easy  and  graceful  as  if 
it  gave  her  no  trouble  at  all.  How  the  deuce 
she  does  it  I  can't  comprehend  !  I  used,'  con- 
tinued Lord  Wednesbury,  *  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  was 
pecuniarily  concerned  in  several  theatres,  so 
that  I  know  what  tremendous  exertion  she 
must  go  through  every  night.  Just  you  try 
dancing  about  the  room  for  five  minutes  as 
hard  as  ever  you  can  lay  legs,  and  you'll  have 
some  faint  idea  of  it.  The  public  can't  realize 
it,  or  they  would  never  have  the  cruelty  to 
make  her  repeat  herself  as  they  do.' 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  piece  ?'  Frank 
inquired. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  forget.  She  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  you  know.  She  comes  on 
between  the  acts,  and  they  turn  the  limelight 
upon  her,  and  she  executes  feats  which,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  can't  enjoy  as  much  as  I  should 
if  I  didn't  know  how  infernally  difficult  and 
painful  they  are.  But  it's  worth  seeing.  There 
never  was  anything  like  it  before,  nor  ever  will 
be  again.  Only,  as  you  are  a  friend  of  hers,  I 
wish  you  would  warn  her  that  she  will  kill  her- 
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self  if  she  goes  on.     No  human  constitution 
could  stand  such  a  strain  much  longer.' 

'  But  you  also  are  a  friend  of  hers.  Couldn't 
you  give  her  the  warning  yourself?'  Frank 
suggested. 

Lord  Wednesbury  responded  by  a  slightly 
embarrassed  laugh. 

*  Oh,  well,  I  was  a  friend  of  hers  once  upon 
a  time/ he  acknowledged  ;  'but  I'm  a  married 
man  now,  you  see,  and  I  have  had  to  drop  a 
good  many  of  my  old  friends.  Not  that  Lady 
Wednesbury  objects  to  receiving  Daisy  Villiers 
in  a  professional  capacity  —  in  fact,  she  is 
coming  to  our  house  to-morrow  evening,  after 
the  theatre,  to  give  an  exhibition  of  that  skirt- 
dancing  which  all  the  women  have  gone  wild 
about ;  but  I  think  I  shall  keep  out  of  her  way. 
She's  so  abominably  mischievous  and  indiscreet 
that  one  can't  tell  what  allusions  she  mightn't 
indulge  in,  and  although  I'm  as  innocent  as  the 
driven  snow  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I  would 
rather  not  be  made  to  look  foolish.  Would 
you  care  to  see  her  dance  in  private  ?  If  so 
I'll  tell  them  to  send  you  a  card.  It's  mere 
child's  play,  of  course,  compared  with  what  she 
does  upon  the  boards  ;  still,  it's  pretty.' 
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Frank  was  so  illogically  grateful  to  this 
elderly  and  reformed  nobleman  (whom  he  had 
secretly  suspected  of  being  the  unknown  donor 
of  Daisy's  pearls)  for  speaking  as  he  did  of  the 
Dancer  in  Yellow,  that  he  gladly  accepted  the 
proffered  civility,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  duly  received  a  printed  intimation  to  the 
effect  that  Viscountess  Wednesbury  would  be  at 
home  in  Belgrave  Square  at  10.30  p.m. 

Lord  Wednesbury  s  house  was  a  very  big 
one  ;  yet,  spacious  though  it  was,  there  seemed 
to  be  hardly  room  enough  in  it  to  hold  his 
acquaintances,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  muster  in  less  imposing  numbers  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Frank,  who  knew  scarcely 
any  smart  people,  and  who  purposely  delayed 
his  arrival  until  close  upon  midnight,  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  up  the  broad  stair- 
case, at  the  top  of  which  a  tall,  sleepy-looking 
woman,  with  projecting  blue  eyes,  a  long  nose, 
and  a  diamond  tiara,  was  receiving  her  guests. 
She  evidently  had  not  the  most  distant  notion 
of  who  he  was,  but  she  summoned  up  a 
welcoming  smile,  and  remarked  : 

'  You  are  like  everybody  else ;  you  won't 
trouble  yourself  to  put  in  an  appearance  until 
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five  minutes  of  the  time  when  this  dancing 
woman  is  to  be  upon  view.  Dancing  men 
would  have  been  useful  for  the  last  hour  ;  but  I 
suppose  you  will  say,  like  the  others,  that  you 
aren't  a  dancing  man.  You  had  better  shoulder 
your  way  into  the  ballroom  at  once  if  you 
want  to  see  anything.' 

Frank  did  as  he  was  advised,  without  stop- 
ping to  mention  that  he  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Lady  Wednes- 
bury's  party  was  supposed  to  be  a  dance,  and, 
being  carried  on  with  the  stream,  found  himself 
presently  upon  the  fringe  of  a  densely  packed 
crowd.  His  stature  enabled  him  to  survey  over 
the  heads  of  his  neighbours  a  bare,  oblong 
space  of  polished  flooring,  flooded  with  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  electric  light,  a  profusion  of 
floral  decoration,  and  a  many-coloured,  expec- 
tant throng,  partly  seated,  partly  standing. 
Somebody  close  to  his  elbow  said,  '  Here  she 
comes  !'  Then  Daisy,  arrayed  in  flowing  robes 
of  the  hue  to  which  she  had  always  remained 
faithful,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  and  stood  for  an  instant,  calmly 
taking  stock  of  the  spectators,  one  or  two  of 
whom  she  favoured  with  a  nod  of  recognition. 
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She  knew,  it  had  to  be  assumed,  how  to  suit 
herself  to  her  public ;  for  the  performance 
which  immediately  followed  had  nothing  in 
common  with  what  Frank  had  seen  (and  had 
not  liked)  at  a  music-hall  once  before.  There 
were  no  objectionable  features  in  those  light 
rhythmical  movements,  those  deft  and  charming 
manipulations  of  drapery,  that  perfectly-rounded 
little  poem  in  pantomime.  The  drawing-rooms 
of  Belgravia  have  become  so  catholic  and 
tolerant  that  objectionable  features  might  per- 
haps have  been  introduced  without  much  risk 
of  giving  offence  ;  still,  a  combination  of 
modernity  with  decency  is  entitled  to  all  praise, 
and  Daisy  was  doubtless  well  advised  in 
exhibiting  herself  upon  this  occasion  as  an 
artist  pure  and  simple.  By  doing  so  she 
earned  the  approval  of  two,  at  least,  amongst 
those  who  watched  her  proceedings.  Frank, 
for  once,  was  able  to  refrain  from  blushing  on 
his  wife's  behalf,  whilst  Lady  Wednesbury,  who 
had  advanced  at  the  last  moment,  and  for 
whom  a  space  had  been  cleared  just  in  front  of 
hini,  added  a  little  inaudible  tribute  to  the  loud 
clapping  of  hands  which  announced  that  the 
spectacle  was  at  an  end. 
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'  Really  quite  nice  !  I  must  call  the  girl  and 
thank  her/  Frank  heard  this  lymphatic  lady 
murmur  ;  and  when  Daisy,  in  obedience  to  a 
signal,  composedly  approached  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  a  short  colloquy  ensued  which  was 
assuredly  meant  to  be  gracious  on  the  one  side, 
and  which  was  perfectly  good-humoured  on  the 
other. 

*  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come,  Miss 
Villiers  !  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as 
your  dancing.  If  I  were  a  few  years  younger 
I  should  be  tempted  to  take  lessons  from  you. 
But  you  don't  give  lessons,  I  believe  ?' 

'  No,  not  yet.  It  pays  me  better  at  present 
to  dance  in  public — and  sometimes  in  private, 
as  I  did  just  now.  I  haven't  a  minute  of  spare 
time,  except  for  eating  and  sleeping.' 

*Ah,  I  suppose  not.  How  wearing  it  must 
be  !  I  am  sure  you  are  dreadfully  tired  now — 
and  hungry,  too.  I  will  find  somebody  to  take 
you  downstairs  to  supper.' 

Lady  Wednesbury  glanced  round,  and  her 
eye  fell  upon  Frank.  '  Perhaps,'  she  began 
hesitatingly,     Mr. — Captain ' 

*  Sir  Francis,'  corrected  Daisy,  with  a  smile. 
'  Oh  yes  ;   I  dare  say  Sir  Francis  Coplestone, 
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whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  once 
or  twice  already,  will  be  kind  enough  to  get  me 
a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  champagne.' 

^Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Coplestone  descended 
the  staircase  arm-in-arm,  eyed  with  curiosity  by 
those  who  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass,  and 
exchanging  never  a  word  until  they  had  reached 
a  secluded  little  smoking-alcove,  divided  from 
the  great  dining-room  by  Oriental  hangings, 
towards  which  the  latter,  who  seemed  to  know  her 
way  about  the  house,  silently  guided  the  former. 

'  Now  go  and  bring  a  bottle  of  champagne,' 
she  said,  as  she  sank  down  upon  a  divan.  *  I 
don't  want  anything  to  eat ;  I'm  too  dead  beat 
for  food.' 

He  did  not  take  her  at  her  word  ;  but  she 
shook  her  head  when  he  returned,  and  refused 
to  look  at  the  plates  of  mayonnaise  and  galan- 
tine that  he  brought  with  him.  However,  she 
swallowed  a  good-sized  tumbler  of  champagne 
at  one  draught,  which  apparently  revived  her 
a  little. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  working  yourself  to 
death,  Daisy,'  he  said,  being  unable  to  think 
of  anything  else  to  say.  *  Lord  Wednesbury 
told  me  that  you  were  overdoing  it.' 
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*  Did  he  really  ?  How  touching  of  him  ! 
Poor,  dear  old  Weddy ! — did  you  notice  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  get  behind  somebody,  so 
as  to  avoid  having  to  speak  to  me  ?  I  suppose 
he  was  afraid  I  should  remind  him  of  certain 
hilarious  gatherings  which  used  to  be  held  in 
this  house  before  the  reign  of  her  ladyship. 
Her  ladyship  is  rather  impertinent  and  would 
like  to  be  more  so  ;  but  she  didn't  succeed  in 
getting  a  rise  out  of  me,  you  see,  even  when 
she  talked  about  taking  dancing  lessons.  Can't 
you  see  her  holding  up  her  petticoats  and  try- 
ing to  do  a  skirt-dance  under  my  tuition ! 
After  all,  I  may  have  to  come  to  it — who 
knows  ?' 

*  You  will  never  give  dancing  lessons  except 
by  your  own  choice,  Daisy ;  you  know  that 
well  enough,'  said  Frank. 

'  You  mean  that  it  will  always  be  open  to 
me  to  keep  house  for  you  and  your  friends  at 
—  what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Mailing 
Park  ?  Thanks  awfully,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  dancing  lessons  wouldn't  be  preferable. 
However,  we  shall  see.  One  thing  is  beyond 
question,  and  that  is  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to   keep    up   this    show   at    the    Embankment 
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much  longer.     You  haven't  patronized  it  yet, 
have  you  ?' 

'  Not  yet.     Do  you  think  I  should  be  likely 
to  enjoy  it  ?' 

'  I  am  almost  sure  you  would.  You  always 
did  appreciate  my  professional  successes,  and 
in  this  thing  Tm  simply  superb ;  everybody 
says  so.  Only  you  must  look  sharp,  because, 
as  I  tell  you,  it  will  have  to  come  to  an  end 
soon.  It's  humiliating  to  be  compelled  to  make 
such  a  confession,  but  the  truth  is  that  I  am 
not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  I  don't  want  to 
break  down  publicly.  You  know  what  happens 
to  broken-down  racehorses.  They  are  all  right, 
though  the  public  forgets  them ;  they  go  to 
the  stud  and  end  their  career  luxuriously  and 
usefully.  Unfortunately,  the  same  system  hasn't 
yet  been  applied  to  the  case  of  broken-down 
danseuses,  and  it  isn't  considered  moral  to  put 
a  bullet  into  our  heads  when  we  are  past  our 
work.  I  am  really  very  sorry,  for  your  sake, 
that  it  isn't.' 

*  That  is  a  very  cruel  thing  to  say,  and  I  don't 
think  I  have  deserved  it,'  Frank  remonstrated. 

'  Poor  old  boy  !     Well,  perhaps  you  haven't, 
and   I'm  sure   I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
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ings.  I  am  not  really  going  to  break  down 
yet  awhile,  either ;  only  I  have  a  fit  of  the 
blues  to-night.  I  get  like  this  sometimes  when 
I  am  tired  out,  and  when  I  think  of  the  hate- 
ful, dismal,  tedious  future  which  is  coming  a 
step  nearer  to  me  with  every  tick  of  the  clock. 
Oh,  I'm  an  enviable  woman,  I  know  ;  thousands 
would  give  their  ears  to  change  places  with 
me.  I  have  saved  a  snug  little  sum  of  money  ; 
I  shan't  starve,  whatever  happens.  But  for 
all  that,  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think 
of  retiring  from  the  stage.  You  don't  under- 
stand, of  course.' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  answered  Frank,  with  a  sigh  ; 
*  it  isn't  difficult  to  understand  that  excitement 
may  become  a  necessity  of  existence  to  some 
people.      But — how  can  I  help  you,  Daisy  ?' 

She  glanced  at  his  forlorn,  perplexed  face 
and  burst  out  laughing. 

•  You  can  go  and  get  my  brougham  for  me, 
anyhow,'  she  said.  '  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  might  do  in  addition,  if  you  wanted  to  be 
very  amiable  :  you  might  breakfast  with  me 
about  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  chat 
with  you,  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    UNDER-SECRETARY. 

Twelve  o'clock  is  rather  a  late  hour  for  break- 
fast, and  Frank,  whose  military  training  had 
accustomed  him  to  be  up  early  whether  he  had 
spent  a  long  or  a  short  time  in  bed,  had  dis- 
posed of  and  digested  that  meal  when  he  pulled 
his  wife's  door-bell.  But,  indeed,  he  was  not 
there  with  any  view  to  satisfy  a  regular  and 
tolerably  robust  appetite.  She  had  stated  that 
she  wanted  to  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  chat 
with  him,  and  although  he  could  not  anticipate 
much  comfort  from  anything  that  she  might 
have  to  say,  he  had  felt  that  the  seclusion  and 
quietude  of  her  own  abode  would  at  least  be 
better  suited  for  confidential  intercourse  between 
them  than  a  corner  in  a  crowded  Belgrave 
Square  mansion.  His  heart  was  moved  with 
compassion  for  her ;  in  some  degree  he  under- 
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Stood  her  solitude  and  the  cravinof  for  excite- 
ment  which  was  its  natural  outcome  ;  he  was 
willing  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  her,  willing  to 
waive  his  own  very  substantial  grievances,  a 
little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  the  undeniable  fact 
that  she  had  lost  all  charm  and  attraction  for 
him.  She  must,  he  supposed,  regard  him  with 
some  sort  of  affection  still,  or  she  would  hardly 
have  asked  him  to  grant  her  that  tete-a-tete 
interview.  But,  to  his  surprise  and  displeasure, 
he  found,  on  being  admitted,  that  their  interview 
was  not  to  be  of  that  description.  Three  young 
men  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  in  his  life 
were  already  seated  in  the  painfully  mere- 
tricious-looking little  drawing-room  which  he 
knew  so  well,  a  fourth  followed  closely  upon 
his  heels,  and  when  Daisy,  arrayed  in  a 
delicately-tinted,  lace-trimmed  tea-gown,  made 
her  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  a  night  s 
rest  had  had  a  restoring  effect  upon  her  spirits. 
She  was,  as  usual,  vivacious  and  unceremonious: 
she  had  a  jocular  form  of  greeting  for  each  of 
her  guests,  whom  she  addressed  by  their 
Christian  names  ;  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  her 
hand  she  introduced  them  to  Frank — Lord 
Somebody-Something,  Captain  This,  Mr.  That 
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— what  did  It  signify  to  him  who  they  were  ? 
Then  she  announced  that  she  was  ravenously 
hungry. 

*  Come  and  eat,  all  of  you !  Not  a  morsel 
has  passed  my  lips  since  an  early  dinner  yester- 
day, nor  a  drop  of  drink,  except  some  inferior 
champagne  which  Sir  Francis  Coplestone  was 
good  enough  to  get  for  me  at  Lady  Wednes- 
bury's  hop  last  night.  That's  why  he  is  here 
now,  and  that's  why  he  looks  so  morose.  The 
wine  has  disagreed  with  him,  poor  fellow !  as  I 
knew  it  would  ;  but  he's  so  beastly  polite  that 
he  didn't  like  to  shirk  breakfasting  with  me — 
which  I  invited  him  to  do  In  a  moment  of 
mistaken  gratitude.  Cheer  up,  Sir  Francis, 
you  won't  be  poisoned  in  this  humble  house,  I 
promise  you.' 

Certainly  Frank  was  not  poisoned,  the  repast 
which  was  presently  set  before  him  being  the 
work  of  a  very  excellent  cook,  and  the  cham- 
pagne (which  everybody  present  chose  in 
preference  to  tea  or  coffee)  being  above  all 
praise  ;  but  he  did  not  cheer  up,  nor  did  he 
make  much  effort  to  hide  his  vexation.  For 
what  Imaginable  purpose,  he  wondered,  had 
Daisy    placed    him    In    this    false   and    absurd 
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position  ?  What  satisfaction  could  she  expect 
to  derive  from  forcing  him  to  listen  to  a  style 
of  conversation  which  had  not  even  novelty  to 
recommend  it,  and  which,  situated  as  he  was, 
must  of  necessity  make  him  writhe  with  annoy- 
ance and  humiliation  ?  Why  should  she  think 
it  worth  while  to  emphasize  so  offensively  what 
he  already  knew — that  he  was  the  husband  of 
a  woman  to  whom  every  juvenile  viveur  con- 
sidered himself  at  liberty  to  be  impertinent  ? 

At  her  own  time  Daisy  answered  these 
questions,  which  had  been  silently  and  indig- 
nantly addressed  to  her  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
without  evoking  any  response.  She  would  not 
let  Frank  go  when  he  endeavoured  to  make 
his  escape ;  she  insisted  upon  detaining  him 
until  the  other  men  had  departed,  and  he 
yielded  to  her  behests,  thinking  that  she  must 
surely  have  some  explanation  to  offer  of  con- 
duct which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
inexplicable.  And  so,  in  truth,  she  had  ; 
although  it  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  satis- 
factory one. 

*  Tonic  and  corrective  combined,'  she  said, 
laughing  heartily,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone 
with    her    husband    and    his    face    of    wrathful 
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interrogation ;  '  that's  the  analysis  of  the  dose 
which  is  going  to  do  you  such  a  lot  of  good, 
and  which  is  making  you  feel  so  sick  for  the 
moment.  Last  night  we  were  both  of  us 
dangerously  near  a  melting  mood.  Now  don't 
deny  it ;  because  I  admit  that  I  was.  I  often 
am  when  I  get  over-tired,  and  I  could  see  that 
you  were.  It  wouldn't  have  taken  a  great  deal 
to  make  us  fall  into  one  another's  arms,  agree 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  sketch  out  a 
plan  of  future  humdrum,  respectable  existence 
down  in  Kent,  where,  after  a  time,  your  friends 
might  even  have  consented  to  call  upon  me. 
Well,  you  know,  Frank,  that  would  never  do, 
and  I  had  the  happy  inspiration  of  inviting  you 
to  breakfast  to  show  why  it  would  never  do. 
Are  you  convinced  ?' 

*  Really,  since  you  ask  me,  I  think  I  am,' 
answered  Frank  coldly. 

'  I  thought  you  would  be.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  other  reasons — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
trifling  detail  that  the  very  sight  of  me  makes 
you  shudder.  But  that  probably  wouldn't  have 
weighed  against  your  sense  of  duty.' 

'  If  what  you  do  and  say  makes  me  shudder,' 
began  Frank,  *  it  is  because ' 
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*  Quite  SO  ;  you  needn't  go  on.  I  remember 
that  you  once  put  me  into  a  rage  by  a  speech 
of  that  kind,  but  you  won't  repeat  the  success — 
especially  as  I  was  quite  aware  of  what  you 
would  think  about  the  amiable  noodles  who 
have  just  left  us.' 

'  What  was  I  to  think  ?  What  could  anybody 
think  ?'  Frank  demanded.  '  Noodles  they  may 
be,  and  I  dare  say  you  find  them  amiable  ;  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  no  man  who  had  the 
slightest  respect  for  himself  would  have  allowed 
them  to  be  as  familiar  with  his  wife  as  they 
were  with  you.' 

'  Yet  you  didn't  feel  called  upon  to  arise  and 
smite  them.' 

'  You  are  so  little  my  wife  !'  Frank  could  not 
help  exclaiming. 

It  was  not  perhaps  a  very  dignified  retort, 
but  he  was  exasperated  beyond  all  regard  for 
his  personal  dignity.  Was  he  to  be  sneered  at 
now  for  his  patience  and  because  he  had  re- 
frained from  making  a  scene  in  her  dining- 
room  ?     It  was  really  the  last  straw ! 

*  As  little  as  possible,  my  good  friend,'  agreed 
Daisy  composedly ;  '  that  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted   you    to    realize.      As    for   me,    I    fully 
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realize  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  act  the 
part  of  a  martyr  to  duty,  if  necessary ;  but, 
luckily  for  you,  it  isn't  necessary.  Last  night 
you  were  so  very  kind  as  to  inquire  how  you 
could  help  me — though  I  don't  remember 
having  asked  you  for  help.  Well,  you  know 
what  the  eccentric  old  chap  who  lived  in  a  tub 
said  to  an  Emperor  of  the  period  who  put  the 
same  question  to  him.' 

'  Alexander  the  Great,'  observed  Frank,  '  got 
out  of  the  light,  I  believe,  and  covered  his 
retreat  by  saying  something  civil  and  epigram- 
matic. Not  being  Alexander  the  Great,  I  shall 
be  forgiven,  I  dare  say,  for  omitting  the  neat 
speech,  provided  that  I  take  myself  off.  I 
think  I  may  safely  promise  that  you  will  not 
be  in  any  way  molested  by  me  for  the  future.' 

He  walked  away  in  a  white  heat  of  anger, 
assuring  himself  that  he  was  more  than  justified 
in  washing  his  hands  for  ever  of  his  wife  and 
her  affairs.  He  had,  however,  to  make  these 
assurances  very  positive,  because  of  an  irritating 
impression  that  he  had  not  come  out  of  this 
final  encounter  as  well  as  he  might  have  done. 
After  a  fashion,  Daisy  had  scored — or  had 
seemed  to  score.     *  I  decline  your  conditions,' 
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she  had  said  In  effect.  'Very  well,  but  you 
also  decline  mine.  We  live  apart  by  mutual 
consent,  and  neither  of  us  is  entitled  to  assume 
airs  of  superior  virtue  in  dealing  with  the  other. 
You  don't  even  pretend  to  love  me,  and  I  have 
never  requested  you  to  contribute  to  my  support. 
By  what  right,  then,  do  you  presume  to  call 
yourself  Ill-used  If  I  choose  to  preserve  my 
independence  ?'  That  was  a  plausible  sort  of 
position  to  take  up,  and  Frank  found  It  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  gratuitous  insults  to  which 
she  had  subjected  him  in  order  to  maintain  the 
requisite  pitch  of  self-respecting  wrath. 

To  this  effort  he  was  not  unequal,  and  he 
was  still  as  Indignant  as  there  was  any  occasion 
for  him  to  be  when  he  reached  Mrs.  Trafford's 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  whither  unconscious 
cerebration  guided  his  steps  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  He  wanted  (as,  indeed,  he 
almost  always  did  want  after  talking  with 
Daisy)  an  alterative,  and  he  sought  it  in  the 
accustomed  quarter,  just  as  animals  who  have 
swallowed  poison  are  led  by  Instinct,  it  is  said, 
towards  neighbouring  antidotes.  Regarded  In 
that  light,  Mrs.  Trafford  sufficed  by  the  mere 
fact  of  her  presence,  and  by  the  atmosphere  of 
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refined  repose  which  she  diffused  around  her  ; 
so  that  Frank  was  quite  satisfied  to  learn  that 
she  was  at  home.  Her  having  other  callers 
with  her  at  the  moment  did  not  greatly  signify, 
although,  of  course,  it  would  have  been 
pleasanter  to  find  her  alone.  To  one  of  these 
only  did  she  Introduce  him  soon  after  he 
entered,  remarking  as  she  did  so  : 

'  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  know 
Mr.  Lister  already  by  name  and  fame.  If 
you  don't  know  him  by  sight,  it  isn't  the  fault 
of  the  illustrated  papers,  or  even  the  cari- 
caturists.' 

Portraits  of  this  much-talked-of  personage 
had,  in  truth,  come  under  Frank's  observation 
frequently  enough  of  late.  As  younger  son  of 
a  well-known  sporting  magnate,  as  ex-editor  of 
a  clever  little  evening  paper,  and  as  present 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  a  Con- 
servative Ministry,  the  Honourable  George 
Lister  had  gradually  earned  for  himself  a 
reputation  which,  if  not  unique,  was  at  all 
events  unusual.  He  was  a  good  platform 
speaker,  and  had  made  his  mark  in  the  House  ; 
he  was  believed  to  be  ambitious,  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  coming   man.     He 
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had  many  friends,  and  (by  reason  of  his  caustic 
tongue)  at  least  an  equal  number  of  enemies  ; 
so  that  he  was  well  equipped  for  success  in 
public  life,  which  seems  to  demand  the  one 
possession  as  much  as  the  other.  In  outward 
appearance  he  was  rather  good-looking  than 
otherwise,  with  keen  blue  eyes,  a  clearly-cut 
profile,  and  a  hairless  face  ;  everybody  spoke  of 
him  as  young,  although  he  was  nearer  forty  than 
thirty,  and  he  was  always  carefully  dressed. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  who  Sir  Francis 
Coplestone  was — some  appreciable  portion  of 
his  success  may  have  been  due  to  the  pains 
which  he  gave  himself  to  ascertain  and  bear  in 
mind  who  everybody  was — and  it  pleased  him 
to  make  a  few  flattering  remarks  about  the  loss 
which  the  service  had  sustained  by  the  prema- 
ture retirement  of  a  promising  officer. 

*  There  are  a  good  many  promising  officers 
scattered  about  in  different  regiments,'  answered 
Frank,  laughing.  '  If  some  of  us  didn't  resign 
our  commissions,  promotion  would  come  to  a 
standstill.' 

He  perceived  that  the  man  was  insincere  ; 
but  there  is  a  species  of  insincerity  which  is 
not    wholly    unpleasant,    and    this    Mr.    Lister 
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proceeded  to  display,  speaking  in  admiring 
language  of  an  insignificant  little  frontier  ex- 
pedition, the  brunt  of  which  had  been  borne 
by  Frank's  late  regiment,  and  adding : 

'  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  promising 
officers  being  common,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  be 
cheerfully  dispensed  with.  You  will  have 
opportunities  of  serving  your  country  in  less 
exciting  ways,  though,  I  dare  say.  Why  don't 
you  go  in  for  Parliamentary  life  ?  Everybody 
says  it  isn't  worth  the  trouble,  and  I  agree  that 
for  the  mediocrities  it  isn't ;  but,  then,  you  are 
not  a  mediocrity.  You  wouldn't  be  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Traffbrd's  if  you  were.' 

This  concluding  observation,  which  was  made 
in  a  slightly  raised  tone,  drew  a  faint  smile  from 
the  lady  alluded  to. 

'  Sir  Francis  is  not  much  interested  in 
politics,'  she  said,  *  but  your  clever  right  and 
left  shot  tells,  all  the  same.  We  both  feel  a 
little  taller  than  we  did,  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  proud  of  counting  somebody  so  very  far 
removed  from  mediocrity  as  you  are  amongst 
my  friends.' 

'  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  include  me  in 
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that  select  list,  it  is  I  who  am  proud  and  happy,' 
Mr.  Lister  hastened  to  declare. 

He  looked  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 
Frank  noticed  that  his  eyes  brightened  as  he 
spoke,  and  noticed  also  that  Mrs.  Trafford 
immediately  turned  away. 

She  took  no  further  part  in  a  colloquy  which 
was  soon  concluded  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Lister,  who  lamented  the  necessity  of  hurrying 
down  to  the  House  to  listen  to  long-winded 
Radical  members  ;  but  Frank  knew  intuitively 
that  she  was  listening  with  one  ear,  while 
turning  the  other,  as  well  as  her  eyes,  towards 
the  visitors  whom  she  was  entertaining,  and  he 
could  not  quite  make  out  whether  she  liked  the 
brilliant  Under-Secretary  or  not.  For  his  own 
part  he  thought  that  he  did,  notwithstanding 
a  natural  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Trafford's 
suitors.  That  Lister  came  under  that  de- 
nomination it  seemed  safe  to  assume,  seeing 
that  he  was  unmarried,  ambitious,  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  desirous  of  increasing  his  income. 
A  certain  diffidence  of  manner  in  taking  leave 
of  his  hostess,  and  asking  whether  he  might 
call  again  when  he  could  snatch  a  free  hour, 
was  perhaps  put  on.     Mrs.  Trafford  responded 
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a  little  curtly,  saying  that  she  was  sometimes  at 
home  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  but  more 
often  out. 

'  Well,  how  did  the  future  Prime  Minister 
strike  you  ?'  she  inquired  of  Frank  half  an  hour 
later,  by  which  time  everybody  else  had  gone 
away. 

*  I  should  think  he  was  clever,'  Frank  replied, 
*  and  he  would  be  good-looking  if  it  wasn't  for 
his  mouth.  He  was  uncommonly  gracious  to 
me  ;  so  I  suppose  he  ought  to  be  called  well 
bred.  Graciousness  to  nobodies  is  a  sure  sign 
of  good  breeding,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  Oh,  he  is  well  bred  and  gracious  and  clever, 
no  doubt.     What  is  wrong  with  his  mouth  ?' 

*  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly.  Something  that 
gives  an  impression  of  untrustworthiness,  I 
think.' 

'  As  if  any  rising  or  risen  politician  could 
afford  himself  the  luxury  of  being  trustworthy  ! 
But  you  are  really  a  very  skilful  physiognomist. 
Now  tell  me,  do  you  know  who  Mr.  Lister  is  ?' 

*  I  know  what  all  the  world  knows,'  answered 
Frank.      '  Is  there  anything  more  ?' 

'  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  heard  or 
guessed  that  he  is  the  man  about  whom  I  told 
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you  long  ago,  before  you  went  out  to  India — 
the  man  whom  I  should  have  married,  If  circum- 
stances hadn't  put  that  out  of  the  question.' 

She  spoke  so  calmly  that  Frank  had  no 
reason  to  be  startled  and  shocked,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  both.  He  said  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  identify  Lister  with  the 
man  of  whom  she  spoke,  and  she  went  on  : 

*  Yes  ;  he  was  younger  and  a  good  deal  less 
celebrated  In  those  days.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since,  until  about  a  week  ago,  when  he  accosted 
me  at  the  theatre.' 

'  And  now  he  has  come  back  again  ?' 

'  And  now  he  has  come  back  again.     I  rather 

wanted  to  have  an  unprejudiced  opinion  from 

you.' 

*  That,  I  am  afraid,  you  will  never  have,' 
Frank  replied. 

She  laughed. 

*  I  suppose  not.  Still,  you  have  committed 
yourself  to  the  statement  that  he  looks  untrust- 
worthy, which  is  a  good  shot,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  have  made 
you  understand  that  he  didn't,  strictly  speaking, 
jilt  me.  Our  marriage  was  an  impossibility, 
and  he  was  justified  in  refusing  to  bind  me 
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down  to  a  long  engagement.  You  must 
remember  that,  if  you  want  to  be  perfectly 
fair.' 

'  But  I  don't  want  to  be  perfectly  fair/  Frank 
returned.  *  I  am  not  a  judge,  and  he  isn't 
being  tried  before  me.  If  he  has  anything  to 
say  for  himself,  let  him  say  it  to  you.* 

*  I  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  never  be  guilty 
of  such  a  breach  of  good  breeding  as  that. 
The  past  is  quite  dead  and  decently  buried  ;  it 
was  only  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity  that 
I  asked  what  effect  he  produced  upon  you.  In 
all  probability,  we  shall  neither  of  us  see  any 
more  of  him.  Let  us  revert  to  the  present. 
What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  were  here 
last  ?' 

But  Frank  was  far  from  being  sure  that  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
War,  and  much  less  inclined  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  Mrs.  Trafford  than  he  had  been 
earlier  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  moments 
when  she  froze  him,  as  there  were  moments 
when  he  longed  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
everything  to  her,  and  he  went  away  without 
breathing  a  syllable  respecting  his  personal 
miseries.     There  was  no  ostensible  cause  for 
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these  being  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
his  friend  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Lister ;  although,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Lister  had  an  untrustworthy  mouth. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

ENLIGHTENMENT. 

One  notices  with  amazement  and  admiration 
how  much  spare  time  statesmen  have  upon 
their  hands.  Other  people  who  consider  them- 
selves hard-worked  are  apt  to  grumble  at  social 
demands,  declaring  that  considerations  of  health 
render  it  imperative  upon  them  to  eat  their 
food  in  peace  and  retire  to  rest  at  a  reasonable 
hour;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  statesman- 
ship far  exceed  those  which  ordinary  toilers 
have  to  bear.  The  explanation  of  an  apparent 
anomaly  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  vastly 
superiorbrain-power  of  politicians,  which  enables 
them  to  accomplish  and  dismiss  in  a  few  hours 
what  would  cost  the  rest  of  us  days  and  nights 
of    anxious    thought ;    and,  indeed,  everybody 
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must  have  observed  how  lightly  the  cares  of 
office  weigh  upon  these  gifted  mortals.  The 
Honourable  George  Lister,  for  example  (not  yet 
Right  Honourable,  but  going  to  be),  managed, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  nation  and  the  Tory 
party  expected  of  him,  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
his  friends,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him  that  he  found 
neither  routine  labours  nor  harassing  attacks  in 
the  House  of  Commons  more  than  he  could 
cheerfully  bear.  The  privilege  of  meeting  him 
in  Curzon  Street  was  accorded  to  Frank  Cople- 
stone  with  somewhat  greater  frequency  than 
the  latter  desired — as  was  also  that  of  ascertain- 
ing from  his  own  lips  that  he  did  not  take 
himself  too  seriously. 

'  Government  by  party,'  Mr.  Lister  remarked 
on  one  occasion,  '  is  a  game  like  any  other. 
The  rules  are  soon  learnt,  and  by  the  time  that 
you  have  elbowed  your  way  to  the  front  it  has 
become  rather  more  exciting  than  most  games. 
It  has  its  drawbacks,  of  course,  but  an  exag- 
gerated sense  of  its  importance  is  not  one  of 
them.  We  can't  blunder  very  badly — though 
some  of  us,  I  must  admit,  do  our  best — be- 
cause there  are  invaluable  permanent  persons 
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whose  hands  are  always  outstretched  to  guide 
us  along  our  grooves  and  catch  us  when  we 
fall; 

Mrs.  Trafford  seemed  to  be  much  interested 
in  and  a  little  puzzled  by  utterances  which  may 
have  been  intended  to  interest  and  puzzle  her ; 
but  Frank  thought  them  rather  disingenuous. 
He  likewise  thought  it  pretty  cool  of  Mr.  Lister 
to  renew,  without  having  been  in  any  way 
pressed  to  do  so,  an  intimacy  which  had  been 
broken  off  under  circumstances  scarcely  credit- 
able to  himself 

'  But  it's  no  business  of  mine,'  he  reflected. 
'  If  she  still  cares  for  the  man — and  she  evi- 
dently does — nothing  that  I  could  say  would 
make  her  despise  him  ;  and  after  all,  he  isn't  so 
very  despicable,  perhaps.  He  turned  his  back 
upon  her  when  she  was  poor,  and  he  would 
like  to  marry  her  now  that  she  is  rich  :  it  sounds 
ugly,  but  I  don't  know  that  my  own  story 
sounds  a  great  deal  prettier.  When  I  relate  it 
to  her,  she  will  probably  say  that  I  have  been 
acting  a  lie  ever  since  she  first  made  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  1  shan't  be  able  to  contradict 
her.' 

It  was  after  a  sojourn  of  a  week  or  two  in 
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London  that  Frank  arrived  at  this  sensible  and 
philosophic  acquiescence  in  coming  events  which 
he  was  powerless  to  direct.  During  that  time 
he  had  dined  repeatedly  with  Mrs.  TrafTord, 
had  escorted  her  to  picture-galleries  and  after- 
noon concerts,  had  been  treated  by  her  as  a 
valued  friend,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
very  well  contented  with  the  kind  of  life  that 
he  was  leading  in  her  society  if  the  amiability 
which  was  extended  to  him  had  not  been  shared 
in  equal  degree  by  Mr.  Lister.  That  he  should 
distrust  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  dislike  Lister 
was  surely  natural  enough.  Had  the  conditions 
been  different,  he  would  not  at  all  have  disliked 
that  eminent  gentleman,  who  was  always  pleasant 
to  him  and  who,  by  all  accounts,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  be  pleasant  to  everybody  ;  but  if 
poor  dear  Gerard  had  not  been  quite  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Trafford,  how  much  less  so  was  this  selfish, 
well-bred,  cynical  man  of  the  world,  with  his 
determination  to  get  on  at  any  price  and  his 
absolute  control  over  all  scruples,  emotions  or 
affections  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
paramount  necessity. 

Aunt  Lucy,  whom  Frank,  as  in  duty  bound, 
visited  every  now  and  again,  spoke  with  some 
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bitterness  of  an  engagement  which,  it  appeared, 
was  commonly  anticipated. 

*  Your  friend  the  widow  is  going  to  do  well 
for  herself,'  she  remarked — '  a  great  deal  better 
than  she  would  have  done  if  things  had  fallen 
out  in  the  way  that  we  hoped  for  once  upon  a 
time.  Mr.  Lister  is  sure  of  a  place  in  the 
Conservative  Cabinet,  they  say,  and  her  money 
will  give  him  the  lift  that  he  needs.  Well,  I 
wish  him  joy  of  his  bargain,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  don't  stand  in  his  shoes.  If  I  did,  it  wouldn't 
reassure  me  to  think  of  that  woman's  first 
marriage  or  to  know — as  I  presume  he  must — 
what  a  short  time  it  is  since  she  contemplated 
a  second  one.  But  he  is  said  not  to  be  over- 
fastidious.' 

*We  have  hardly  the  right  to  say  that  she 
would  have  married  Gerard,'  Frank  ventured 
to  remonstrate. 

*  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  so,'  returned 
Miss  Coplestone  tartly ;  '  but  I  take  it  that 
I  have  a  right  to  think  just  exactly  what  I 
have  always  thought  about  your  friend  Mrs. 
Trafford.' 

Frank,  for  his  part,  could  not  boast  of  the 
same  consistency.       He    found    Mrs.  Trafford 
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perplexing,  and  even  a  little  disappointing.  She 
had  distinctly  told  him,  not  so  very  long  before, 
that  she  could  never  marry  again,  and  had 
given  reasons  which,  if  slightly  fantastic,  had 
at  least  not  been  unintelHeible.  Yet  she  was 
now  holding  out  every  encouragement  to  a  man 
whose  motives  her  shrewdness  should  have 
enabled  her  to  see  through  at  a  glance,  and 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  she  could 
have  entirely  forgiven.  Perhaps  she  was  blind 
to  any  defect  of  his,  or  perhaps  her  purpose 
was  to  avenge  herself  upon  him  by  refusing 
him  point-blank  when  the  time  should  come. 
Either  way,  her  behaviour  seemed  to  lack 
dignity,  and  accorded  ill  with  preconceived  ideas 
of  her. 

It  was  a  mere  trifle  that  eventually  upset  all 
Frank's  preconceived  ideas,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Trafford  as  to  himself  in  relation 
to  her.  He  was  sitting  by  her  fireside,  one 
dark,  gloomy  afternoon,  and  congratulating 
himself  upon  the  fog,  which  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent any  intruder  from  putting  a  stop  to  their 
comfortable,  desultory  talk,  when  she  said 
abruptly  : 

'  All  this  time  I  have  been  searching  in  vain 
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for  the  future  Lady  Coplestone.  I  don't  know 
a  great  many  girls,  and  those  whom  I  do  know 
seem  unsuitable  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Can't  you  give  me  some  notion  of  the  sort  of 
person  that  you  require  ?' 

*  Quite  easily/  answered  Frank ;  '  and  I  am 
all  the  more  glad  to  do  so  because  it  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  looking  out  for  what  doesn't 
exist.  That  sort  of  person  would  have  to  be 
an  exact  reproduction  of  yourself 

He  had  not  intended  to  say  that,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  had  made  him  say  it ;  but  his  own 
words  enlightened  him  far  more  completely  and 
startlingly  than  they  did  his  hearer.  It  was 
quite  true  ;  the  woman  who  sat  facing  him, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whose 
intimacy  and  friendship  had  been  accorded  to 
him  by  virtue  of  a  rather  absurd  tacit  under- 
standing to  the  effect  that  she  was  his  senior  by 
a  long  way,  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
whom,  under  happier  conditions,  he  could  have 
loved.  Nay — for,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  mincing  matters — she  was  the 
only  woman  whom  he  did  love.  The  discovery 
was  queer  and  unexpected,  but  scarcely  painful. 
The    acknowledgment    of  it    explained    many 
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things,  cleared  the  air,  and  could  harm  nobody, 
since,  of  course,  no  verbal  acknowledgment  of 
it  could  ever  be  made.  Mrs.  Trafford,  fortu- 
nately, seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest 
inkling — how  could  she  ? — of  what  his  flatter- 
ing statement  might  imply.  She  laughed  and 
remarked : 

*  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  haven't  a  younger 
sister,  with  all  my  little  good  qualities  and 
none  of  my  serious  shortcomings  !  If  I  had, 
your  fate  and  hers  would  have  been  sealed 
long  ago.  As  it  is,  I  must  continue  to  keep 
my  eyes  open  ;  though  I  don't  suppose  you  will 
be  guided  by  me  when  I  have  made  my  choice. 
Seriously,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  marry 
soon.  You  are  one  of  those  men  who  are 
inevitably  destined,  not  only  by  circumstances, 
but  by  temperament,  for  matrimony,  and  I 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  terror  lest  you 
should  be  snapped  up  by  some  designing  little 
wretch  whose  first  act  will  be  to  quarrel  with 
me.' 

'  You  may  dismiss  all  fears  of  that  kind,'  said 
Frank.  '  No  wretch  that  I  know  of  has  designs 
upon  me,  and  no  designs  would  have  the 
remotest  chance  of  success.' 
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He  was  upon  the  point  of  adding  that  her 
own  danger  was  considerably  more  imminent 
than  his,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  held  his 
peace.  Lister,  taking  him  all  round,  was  not  a 
bad  fellow  ;  Lister,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
was  her  first  love.  At  any  rate,  nothing  could 
now  be  urged  in  deprecation  of  a  marriage 
which  was  likely  enough  to  bring  her  happiness 
by  one  who  was  obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that 
he  was  no  disinterested  judge. 

He  left  the  house  and  groped  his  way  to 
Piccadilly,  feeling  rather  sorry  for  himself,  yet 
not  altogether  sorry  that  he  was  at  last  face  to 
face  with  the  truth.  From  a  strictly  moral 
standpoint,  it  is  doubtless  wrong  for  a  married 
man  to  be  in  love  with  anybody  except  his 
wife ;  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Frank's 
conscience  upbraided  him  very  severely  on  that 
score.  The  Law  and  the  Church  might  pro- 
nounce Daisy  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  she  herself 
had  no  wish  to  be  so  regarded,  and  he  really 
could  not  feel  that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  any 
other  ties  than  those  which  the  Law  and  the 
Church  forbade  him  to  break.  Mrs.  Trafford 
was  probably  right  in  declaring  that  he  was  a 
man  of  uxorious  temperament.     So  much  was 
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this  the  case  that  the  mere  fact  of  knowing 
that  there  was  a  woman  in  existence  with  whom 
he  might,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  have 
been  perfectly  happy,  made  him  feel  a  little  less 
lonely  than  he  had  done  before. 

'  Quand  on  n'a  pas  ce  que  Ton  veut,  il  faut  se 
contenter  de  ce  qu'on  a,'  says  the  French 
proverb.  Frank,  unlike  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, was  so  constituted  that  this  did  not  strike 
him  as  downright  nonsense.  He  looked 
forward  to  a  future  which  should  at  least  not 
separate  him  from  the  woman  whom  he  loved  ; 
he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  risk  of 
Mr.  Lister's  picking  a  quarrel  with  him  ;  one 
risk,  and  only  one,  he  did  foresee :  it  was  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  Mrs.  Trafford 
might  some  day  discover  why  the  task  of 
attempting  to  provide  him  with  a  partner  for 
life  would  be  labour  lost.  And  he  had  not  at 
all  forgotten  what  Mrs.  Trafford  had  said  so 
emphatically  about  Dancers  in  Yellow  and 
their  like  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  the  spring  of 
that  year. 

It  was,  consequently,  a  far  from  agreeable 
surprise  to  him  to  be  informed,  a  day  or  two 
later,   that  he  was   to  accompany   her  to   the 
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Embankment  Theatre.  He  was  dining  in 
Curzon  Street  at  the  time,  together  with  Lister 
and  a  young  married  woman  who  had  been 
invited,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  to  join  them 
in  a  subsequent  visit  to  one  of  the  theatres. 
The  engagement  was  one  of  comparatively 
long  standing,  and  the  selection  of  the  theatre 
had  been  left  to  Mr.  Lister,  from  whom  the 
suggestion  had  originally  emanated.  The 
Embankment,  it  seemed,  had  been  chosen 
partly  because  there  had  been  some  difficulty 
about  procuring  a  box  elsewhere,  but  chiefly 
because  a  performance  was  now  to  be 
witnessed  at  that  place  of  amusement  which 
Mr.  Lister  was  of  opinion  that  nobody  ought  to 
miss. 

*  I  suppose,'  Mrs.  Trafford  remarked,  when 
she  mentioned  to  Frank  whither  they  were 
bound,  '  you  have  seen  this  Daisy  Villiers,  as 
she  calls  herself,  scores  of  times  ;  so  it  will  be 
no  novelty  to  you.  Personally,  I  have  a  prudish 
sort  of  prejudice  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
me  from  setting  eyes  upon  her,  and  which  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  my  duty  to  overcome.' 

*  I  doubt  whether  you  will,'  answered  Frank 
rather   gloomily ;    '  but   you   will    admire    her 
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dancing  —  I     never     yet    met    anybody    who 
didn't.' 

*  Oh,  very  likely !  At  any  rate,  one  will  be 
glad  to  have  seen  such  a  celebrity  for  once, 
and  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  experience.' 

*A  professional  dancer  is  not  invariably  a 
monster  of  iniquity,'  Frank  felt  bound  to 
plead. 

'  Oh  dear  no !  and  this  one  may  be  a  model 
of  propriety  in  private  life,  for  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary ;  only  I  don't  like  such  exhi- 
bitions.    It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  taste.' 

Frank  smothered  a  sigh  and  changed  the 
subject.  One  small  comfort  was  that  they 
were  not  going  to  the  stalls,  but  to  a  box ; 
so  that  he  might  hope  to  secure  a  position 
which  should  render  him  invisible  from  the 
stage.  If  Daisy  were  to  catch  sight  of  him, 
escorting  two  unknown  ladies,  she  would  be 
quite  capable,  he  thought,  of  making  signals  to 
him  out  of  sheer  diablerie. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SOMETHING   GOES    WRONG. 

It  was  a  little  odd,  Frank  thought,  while  he 
was  being  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the 
Embankment  Theatre,  that  Mrs.  Trafford,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  should  be  taking  him 
to  see  his  wife  in  a  part  with  which  he  had  not 
as  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  make  himself 
familiar.  It  was  odd  and  it  was  not  very 
pleasant ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  nor, 
unless  he  had  very  bad  luck  indeed,  were  any 
awkward  results  likely  to  follow  from  this 
practical  joke  on  the  part  of  Fate.  Mr.  Lister, 
who  was  seated  beside  him  with  his  back  to 
the  horses,  was  giving  a  succinct  account  of 
Daisy  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  ladies. 

'  The  most  finished  artist  in  her  line  that  has 
ever  adorned  the  British  stage  ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  say  so  when  you  have  seen  her.     Vulgar  ? 
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Oh,  well,  of  course  she  is  occasionally  that; 
but  you  won't  think  her  vulgar  to-night.  No  ; 
I  can't  tell  you  much  about  her  life  off  the 
boards.  One  has  heard  authoritative  state- 
ments, but  the  truth,  I  should  imagine,  is  that 
she  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest 
of  them.  Somebody  told  me  that  her  father 
is  a  respectable  tradesman  whom  she  declines 
to  acknowledge.  She  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Park,  in  a  spick-and-span  victoria,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  high-stepping  cobs,  which  her 
enormous  professional  earnings  may  have 
enabled  her  to  purchase.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  who  she  is  ?  Nobody  thinks  of  in- 
quiring into  the  antecedents  of  his  tailor  or 
his  hatter  or  his  bootmaker.  We  pay  these 
people  for  what  they  can  do,  not  for  what  they 
are.' 

The  play  had  already  begun  when  the  party 
entered  their  box,  where  Frank  at  once  selected 
a  back  seat  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  stage — 
a  comic  opera,  it  was  called,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  singing  in  it,  while 
the  dialogue  was  of  a  sprightly  order,  the 
designation  was  perhaps  accurate.  It  seemed 
to  amuse  the  lady  behind  whose  back  Frank 
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had  placed  himself;  so  that  he  was  relieved 
from  any  obligation  to  talk  to  her,  and  could 
notice  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Trafford  and  Lister 
kept  up  a  whispered  and  apparently  interesting 
dialogue  throughout  the  first  act.  More  inter- 
esting dramas  are  enacted  off  the  stage  than 
upon  it  every  night  of  the  week,  no  doubt ; 
only  one  must  not  play  a  part,  however  sub- 
ordinate, in  these,  if  one  wishes  to  enjoy  them 
comfortably.  Frank's  part  in  Mrs.  Trafford's 
life-history  was  at  least  sufficiently  important 
to  interfere  a  good  deal  with  his  comfort,  and 
resigned  though  he  was  to  a  denouement  which 
he  recognised  as  inevitable,  he  would  fain  have 
been  spared  watching  the  slow  processes  by 
which  it  was  approached. 

He  breathed  a  little  more  freely  when  the 
curtain  fell,  and  when  Mr.  Lister  asked  him 
whether  he  was  going  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
*  Daisy  Villiers  doesn't  come  on  for  another  ten 
minutes,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  time.' 

The  two  men  returned,  on  the  first  sound  of 
the  orchestra  striking  up  again,  to  find  both 
theatre  and  stage  completely  darkened.  Pre- 
sently a  brilliant  flood  of  light  was  shed  upon 
the  latter,  in  the  centre  of  which  appeared  a 
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gently  swaying  form,  clad  (for  once)  all  in 
white,  and  manipulating  clouds  of  filmy  drapery 
which  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  her,  and 
which  alternately  concealed  and  revealed  her 
exquisitely  modelled  limbs.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  so  strange  and  unreal  that  it  was 
difficult  to  recognise  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  that  aerial  dancer — difficult  even  to  realize 
that  she  was  dancing  at  all.  She  seemed  to 
be  floating  rather  than  moving;  no  idea  of 
physical  exertion  was  conveyed  by  those  end- 
less variations  of  pose,  executed  in  perfect  time 
to  the  slow,  dreamy  strains  of  the  music.  The 
hues  of  the  light  thrown  upon  her  changed 
rapidly — crimson  and  azure  and  so,  through 
coundess  intermediate  tints  to  a  bright  yellow, 
which  was  maintained  for  several  consecutive 
seconds,  and  which  called  forth  a  hoarse,  ap- 
preciative murmur  from  the  audience.  And  all 
the  time  those  strange  gauzy  coils  were  kept 
revolving  around  her,  taking  as  many  shapes 
as  mists  on  a  mountainside,  drifting  this  way 
and  that,  as  though  in  obedience  to  some  in- 
visible controlling  force. 

'  It  is  marvellous !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trafford, 
in  a  low  voice — '  and  most  beautiful,  too  !     I 
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had  no  Idea  that  skirt-dancing  was  such  a  fine 
art  as  this.' 

*Ah,  I  thought  you  would  find  that  there 
was  rather  more  in  it  than  you  had  supposed/ 
remarked  Lister,  with  quiet  triumph.  *  But 
this  is  nothing ;  it  is  only  the  theme  of  the 
symphony,  so  to  speak.  You  will  see  what 
she  will  make  of  it  presently.' 

What  she  made  of  it,  while  the  musical  time 
grew  brisker  and  brisker,  was  something  weird, 
fantastic  and  fascinating  In  a  sense  altogether 
beyond  the  power  of  descriptive  language  to 
seize  or  transmit — something  that  caused  the 
spectator  to  catch  his  breath  involuntarily  and 
draw  his  brows  together.  There  are  plenty  of 
educated  musicians  who  are  ready  to  tell  you 
precisely  what  a  given  symphony  means  (al- 
though composers  of  symphonies  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this),  and  an  expert  might 
perhaps  have  furnished  some  lucid  explanation 
of  that  wild  Terpsichorean  display  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  in  neither  case  are  explanations 
required.  The  art  of  the  composer,  the  art  of 
the  interpreter  of  music,  the  art  of  such  mar- 
vellous dancers  as  Daisy  Villlers,  is  to  rouse 
emotions  which  demand  no  analysis,  to  sweep 
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away  crowds  of  Ignorant  as  well  as  cultured 
mortals,  to  abolish  for  a  brief  space  those 
reasoning  faculties  which  are  at  best  so  cir- 
cumscribed and  upon  the  due  exercise  of  which 
depends  what  we  call  sanity.  That  whirlwind 
of  motion,  that  extraordinary  figure,  the  very 
embodiment  of  agility  and  grace,  leaping, 
wheeling,  soaring  in  a  blaze  of  light — dis- 
passionate criticism  might  take  the  whole  thing 
to  pieces  subsequently  and  point  out,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  essential  tricklness  of  it ;  but  while 
it  lasted  the  Dancer  in  Yellow  held  absolute 
sway  over  her  little  world. 

The  spectacle  went  on  and  on,  aided  by 
changing  scenic  effects,  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  of  speed,  until  the  tension  of  watching  it 
became  painful,  well-nigh  unendurable.  Frank, 
who  had  clean  forgotten  all  the  good  reasons 
that  he  had  for  remaining  out  of  sight,  had 
risen,  and  was  craning  his  head  over  that  of 
Mrs.  Trafford's  friend.  Mrs.  Trafford  herself, 
with  parted  lips  and  cheeks  which  had  lost  their 
colour,  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair  and  was 
staring  distressfully  and  compassionately  at  the 
madly-revolving  form  upon  the  stage. 

*  Oh,  I  wish  they  would  stop !'  she  ejaculated 
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under   her    breath  ;    '  this    has    gone   on   too 
long !' 

Almost  as  she  spoke  the  climax  was  reached. 
Once  more  a  cataract  of  yellow  glory  was  shed 
upon  the  spot  towards  which  all  eyes  were 
strained,  and  upon  the  shining  central  figure, 
which  suddenly  faltered,  staggered,  and  fell 
prone,  although  the  music  continued.  But 
this,  too,  ceased  somewhat  abruptly  when  the 
curtain  was  lowered,  and  then,  after  a  second 
or  two  of  absolute  stillness,  broke  forth  round 
after  round  of  cheering,  stamping  and  clapping 
of  hands.  The  British  public  is,  as  a  rule, 
unemotional  ;  but  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
it  does  lose  its  self-consciousness  there  is  no 
pubHc  to  compare  with  it  for  enthusiasm. 

*  Does  she  always  end  like  that  ?'  Mrs. 
Trafford  asked,  turning  quickly  round  to 
Lister. 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  No ;  I  never  saw  her  drop  down  before, 
and  she  generally  repeats  the  last  movement 
when  they  ask  for  it.  Something  must  have 
gone  wrong.' 

Something  had  indeed  gone  wrong,  as  the 
manager  at  length  stepped  before  the  curtain 
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to  announce,  in  response  to  shouts  which  he 
probably  felt  that  there  might  be  some  danger 
in  ignoring.  He  very  much  regretted  to  say 
that  Miss  Villiers  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
indisposition,  and  would  be  unable  to  reappear 
that  evening  ;  he  begged  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men present  to  remember  that  the  exhibition 
which  they  had  just  witnessed  entailed  great 
exertion  and  fatigue  upon  the  sole  performer, 
and  he  ventured  to  claim  their  indulcrence  and 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  one  who  had  never 
grudged  any  effort  to  satisfy  her  patrons.  The 
play  would  now  proceed. 

This  little  speech  was  well  received,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
second  act  of  a  musical  extravaganza  which 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  spectators  had 
paid  their  money  to  look  on  at. 

Mrs.  Trafford,  glancing  over  her  shoulder  to 
beckon  to  Frank,  and  beg  him  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  that  poor  woman  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill  or  not,  became  aware  that  he 
had  vanished,  and  guessed  that  he  had  gone 
off  to  obtain  information  without  waiting  to  be 
asked.  He  had  in  truth  done  so  ;  he  could  do 
no  less.     But  neither  knowing  nor  being  known 
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by  the  attendants  at  the  theatre,  which  he  had 
never  visited  before,  he  was  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  behind  the  scenes, 
when,  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  encountered 
Tommy  Fellowes,  who,  it  appeared,  had  just 
come  up  from  the  country  on  a  flying  visit,  and 
who,  after  some  preliminary  greetings  and 
explanations,  said  : 

*Well,  old  chap,  you  can't  keep  away  from 
our  little  friend  in  yellow,  eh  ?  By  Jove ! 
wasn't  she  magnificent  to-night  ?  It's  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  though — downright  cruelty,  I 
call  it.  I've  been  talking  to  her  like  a  father, 
and  telling  her  that  when  she  takes  to  fainting 
dead  away  upon  the  stage,  it's  about  time  to 
pull  up.  That  business  ought  to  be  cut  short 
by  five  minutes  at  least.' 

*  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  fainting  fit, 
then  ?'  asked  Frank,  somewhat  relieved. 

*  What  more  would  you  have? — sudden 
death  ?  Well,  that's  what  it  may  come  to,  if 
she  persists  in  performing  impossibilities.  I've 
used  what  influence  I  have  with  her,  and  you 
ought  to  do  the  same.  We're  all  of  us  aiding 
and  abetting  in  manslaughter ;  I've  a  jolly  good 
mind  to  write  to  the  Times  about  it.' 
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*  Could  I  see  her  for  a  moment,  do  you 
think  ?' 

*  Oh,  not  to-night ;  she  has  gone  off  home 
looking  Hke  a  corpse,  poor  little  woman  !  But 
you  might  look  her  up  to-morrow,  and  add 
your  entreaties  to  mine.  I  couldn't  say  all  I 
wanted  to  say,  because  she  was  inclined  to  be 
hysterical  ;  so  I  let  off  steam  by  telling  the 
manager  what  I  thought  of  him.  He  said  he 
was  very  sorry,  and  had  remonstrated  with 
Miss  Villiers  already,  only  she  wouldn't  stand 
being  interfered  with,  and  he  couldn't  afford 
to  lose  her — which,  I  dare  say,  was  true.  All 
the  same,  this  must  really  be  stopped,  you 
know.' 

Frank  agreed  that  it  must,  and  added  that  he 
would  make  a  point  of  calling  upon  Daisy,  the 
next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  her  so. 

*  Though  I  don't  know  why  she  should  listen 
to  me  if  she  won't  listen  to  you,'  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  remark. 

*  I  expect  she'll  listen  to  you,'  said  Tommy, 
rather  dryly.  And  then — noticing,  perhaps,  that 
this  observation  was  not  received  in  very  good 
part — he  hastened  to  explain  that,  by  his  way 
of  thinking,  every  friend  of  Daisy's  was  bound 
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to  expostulate  with  her.  'The  more  the  better, 
that's  all  I  meant,'  said  he.  '  Get  her  to  give 
herself  a  holiday,  and  we'll  make  up  a  party  to 
go  to  Paris  or  somewhere  for  a  week  on  the 
spree.  When  will  you  dine  with  me,  old  chap, 
and  talk  it  over  ?' 

Frank  was  sorry  that,  his  own  plans  being  so 
uncertain,  he  could  not  fix  any  date  for  the 
proposed  Amphitryonic  council.  He  suspected 
Tommy  of  knowing  a  little  too  much  ;  he  was 
rather  unreasonably  vexed  with  Daisy  for 
having  given  him  a  fright  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  he  was  even  more  unreasonably 
angry  with  himself  for  having  quitted  the  box 
and  rushed  behind  the  scenes  so  precipitately. 
What  conclusion  was  Mrs.  Trafford  likely  to 
draw  from  such  uncalled-for  evidence  of  agita- 
tion— Mrs.  Trafford,  who  was  quite  clever 
enough  to  put  this  and  that  together,  and  whose 
insight  Into  the  causes  of  other  people's  actions 
seldom  led  her  astray  ? 

But  he  was  fain  to  admit,  on  returning  to  his 
post,  that  he  had  disquieted  himself  in  vain,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  She  beckoned  to 
him  at  once  to  seat  himself  behind  her,  request- 
ing Mr.  Lister  to  make  room  for  him,  and  she 
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seemed  to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  have  hurried  away  to 
obtain  information  as  to  Miss  Daisy  Villiers* 
state  of  health. 

'  No  wonder  the  poor  girl  fainted,'  she 
said  compassionately  ;  '  for  quite  five  minutes 
before  that  mad  performance  ended  I  was 
expecting  every  moment  that  she  would  drop 
down  exhausted.  You  didn't  see  her,  did 
you  ?' 

*  No,  I  didn't  see  her,'  answered  Frank  ;  '  I 
was  told  she  had  gone  home.' 

*  I  wonder  whether  she  has  a  mother,  or  any 
other  relation  to  take  care  of  her.  There  was 
something  that  I  liked  in  her  face,  and  I  am  sure 
she  isn't  a  bad  girl,  whatever  people  may  say. 
I  wish  I  knew  her  !' 

As  Frank  made  no  reply  to  an  aspiration  which 
could  by  no  possibility  be  gratified,  Mrs.  Trafford 
resumed  presently  : 

'  You  told  me  that  she  wouldn't  give  me  any 
help  in  overcoming  my  prudish  prejudice  ;  but 
you  are  wrong.  Women  understand  one 
another  —  though  no  man  that  I  ever  met 
really  understands  us  at  all — and  I  am  certain 
that    that    poor   child's    whole   soul    is    in    her 
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art.  She  is  only  about  eighteen,  by  the  look  of 
her/ 

*  She  must  be  rather  more  than  that,'  said 
Frank,  *  considering  that  she  has  been  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  for  a  matter  of  four  years.' 

'  Well,  it  would  make  no  difference  if  she  were 
eight-and-twenty,  or  even  eight -and -thirty. 
You  think  she  does  those  exquisite  and 
wonderful  things  for  the  sake  of  pay,  or  for  the 
sake  of  captivating  you.  You  are  mistaken  ; 
she  does  them  because  she  loves  them,  and  she 
knows  very  well  that  the  money  and  the 
admiration  could  be  obtained  with  infinitely  less 
trouble.' 

*You  really  believe  that  you  could  see  all 
that  ?'  asked  Frank,  a  little  incredulous,  yet  not 
ill  pleased. 

'  I  really  do.  Moreover,  I  could  see  enough 
to  make  me  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my 
wholesale,  ignorant  condemnation  of  all  public 
dancers.  I  shall  know  better  for  the  future, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  only  wish  I  knew  her, 
poor  thing !  Because,  unless  someone  can 
bring  her  to  her  senses,  she  will  end  by  killing 
herself,  like  a  moth  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
And  the  candle,  as  usual,  is  so  very  far  from 
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being  worth  the  game !  Do  you  think  I  might 
go  home  now  ?  We  are  none  of  us  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  idiotic  farce,  are  we  ?' 

Frank,  for  his  part,  went  home  with  a  heart 
greatly  softened  towards  his  wife,  and  with  a 
sensation  of  self-reproach  which  was  quite  new 
to  him.  That  Mrs.  Trafford's  vision  was 
keener  than  his  own  he  was  well  aware,  but 
he  had  scarcely  been  prepared  for  such  dis- 
coveries as  she  professed  to  have  made,  and 
he  felt  that  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
prepared  for  them.  One  sees,  alas  !  what  one 
wants  to  see  ;  one  believes  what  one  wishes 
to  believe  ;  he  had  to  acknovvledo^e  to  himself 
with  shame  that  he  had  almost  wished  to  believe 
his  wife  what  Mrs.  Trafford  so  confidently 
declared  that  she  was  not.  Anyhow,  it  was 
clearly  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Daisy  on  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POOR    DAISY. 

Humiliating  and  discreditable  though  the  con- 
fession may  be,  we  must  all  of  us,  if  we  have 
any  wish  to  be  honest,  admit  that  our  behaviour, 
our  actions,  our  very  thoughts  and  opinions, 
depend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bodies  which  we  inhabit.  A 
good  digestion  fosters  optimism,  a  touch  of 
suppressed  gout  suffices  to  distort  the  whole 
mental  vision.  Even  when  there  is  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  the  machine,  we  are 
very  apt  to  wake  up  with  views  altogether 
opposed  to  those  which  we  might  have  been 
generous  enough  to  enunciate  jpst  before  going 
to  sleep.  So  Frank,  who  had  closed  his  eyes 
in  a  mood  of  semi-contrition,  of  complete  com- 
passion for  his  poor  little  wife,  and  of  gratitude 
to    Mrs.    Trafford   for    having   divined   things 
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which  he  had  hitherto  been  too  dull  to  per- 
ceive, opened  them  upon  an  essentially  prosaic 
world,  and  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  with  annoyance,  not  far  removed 
from  disgust. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  subject  for  rejoicing — 
it  was  anything  but  that,  he  thought,  as  he 
rose  and  proceeded  to  shave  himself  by  gas- 
light, that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  had 
been  brought  into  touch  with  the  woman  whom 
he  had  ceased  to  love,  and  had  been  moved 
to  sympathetic  and  fanciful  ideas  respecting 
her.  That  Daisy  was  a  slave  to  her  art  might, 
in  one  sense,  be  true  ;  very  likely  it  was  true. 
But  to  assume  that  she  was  a  good  woman 
and,  by  implication,  that  she  had  been  a  good 
wife,  was  an  impulsive  and  unwarranted  assump- 
tion, besides  being  a  sort  of  premature  con- 
demnation of  one  who  had  at  least  endeavoured 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In 
short,  common-sense — that  inexorable  common- 
sense  which  always  has  things  its  own  way 
before  breakfast  —  rendered  it  manifest  that 
hard  facts  are  not  altered  by  a  situation  which 
has  chanced  to  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
that  an  attack  of  syncope  proves  nothing  at 
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all,  except  that  the  unfortunate  victim  thereof 
has  made  too  great  a  demand  upon  her  physical 
powers.  Furthermore,  Frank  had  an  intuitive 
conviction  that  if  ever  Mrs.  Trafford  could 
obtain  her  fantastic  wish,  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  so-called  Miss  Daisy  Villiers, 
justice  would  be  denied  to  him  in  the  very 
quarter  where  he  had  the  best  right  to  look 
for  it.  Justice  and  the  love  of  it  are,  indeed, 
exclusively  masculine  attributes,  and  that  is 
one  small  reason  why  the  Modern  Woman  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days  will 
eventually  discover  that  she  is  but  a  transient 
phenomenon. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  two  women  who  dwelt  so  very  far  apart 
from  one  another  as  Mrs.  Trafford  and  Daisy 
would  get  a  chance  of  exchanging  words.  The 
best  plan  was  to  cease  worrying  about  and 
mentally  arguing  with  the  former,  and  to  con- 
sider what  practical  measures  could  be  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  If  practical 
measures  meant  the  providing  of  money — and 
that  is  what  practical  measures  generally  do 
mean — Frank  was  ready  and  willing  to  hasten 
to  the  rescue.     Not  by  him  would  the  duty  of 
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relieving  his  wife  from  any  necessity  of  earning 
her  own  living  ever  be  disputed. 

A  hansom  deposited  him  at  her  door  soon 
after  mid-day,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  prompt 
reply  that  Miss  Villiers  was  not  feeling  well 
enough  to  receive  anybody.  As,  nevertheless, 
he  insisted  upon  sending  in  his  card,  he  was 
presently  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  was  kept  waiting  for  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  paced  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  little  room,  noting,  with  somewhat 
unreasonable  displeasure,  the  mingled  smell  of 
stale  cigarette  smoke  and  hothouse  flowers, 
examining  the  photographs  (what  a  number  of 
them  there  were,  in  frames  of  silver,  silk  and 
brocade,  and  what  highly  aristocratic  signatures 
many  of  them  bore  !),  wondering  whether,  after 
all,  it  would  not  have  been  a  great  deal  better 
to  write  than  to  pay  this  unasked-for  visit, 
trying  hard  to  be  patient,  and  resolving  that,  at 
all  events,  he  would  not  be  discourteous. 

But  when  at  length  the  door  opened  and 
Daisy  entered,  unsmiling,  with  heavy  eyelids 
and  colourless  cheeks,  upon  which  neither  rouge 
nor  powder  had  been  bestowed,  her  appearance 
gave  him    such  a  shock  that   he   straightway 
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forgot  every  grievance  that  he  had  against  her, 
and,  hurrying  to  meet  her,  seized  both  her  limp 
hands. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  exclaimed    involuntarily, 

*  how  ill  you  look  !' 

*  I  suppose  I  look  what  I  am,'  she  said  curtly. 

*  You  have  heard  already  of  my  breakdown  at 
the  Embankment  last  night,  then  ?' 

'  I  saw  it/  answered  Frank.  '  I  was  in  a 
box  with — some  people,  and  I  went  behind  as 
soon  as  I  could  ;  but  there  was  some  delay,  and 
then  I  met  Tommy  Fellowes,  who  told  me  you 
had  gone  home.  You  mustn't  attempt  this  sort 
of  thing  any  more,  Daisy.' 

Daisy  had  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa  and, 
with  her  chin  supported  by  one  hand,  was 
gazing  listlessly  over  his  head  at  the  yellow- 
gray  prospect  outside. 

*  Oh,  I  know  that,'  she  returned  ;  *  the  doctor 
has  just  been  here,  and  I've  sent  down  to  the 
theatre  to  tell  them  that  it's  all  over.  I've 
danced  my  last  dance  ;  the  public  will  have  to 
get  on  without  me  now.' 

'  Did  the  doctor  say  that  ?' 

*  He  says  my  heart  is  all  wrong — he  has 
been  saying  so  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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year.  By  way  of  letting  me  down  easy,  he 
pretended  to  think  that  some  months  of  com- 
plete rest  might  set  me  up  again  ;  but  he 
doesn't  really  think  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
knows  that  I  shall  either  die  soon  or  be  an 
invalid  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  It's  a  cheerful 
look-out,  isn't  it  ?' 

It  was  so  terribly  sad,  and  withal  so  obviously 
true,  that  the  tears  rose  to  Frank's  eyes, 
although  there  were  none  in  hers.  He  dropped 
on  one  knee  beside  her,  took  her  hand  in  his 
and  squeezed  it,  having  no  adequate  words  at 
command. 

*  For  God's  sake,  don't  pity  me !'  she  said 
sharply  ;  *  I  don't  want  your  pity.  If  you  came 
here  to  make  a  pathetic  scene,  you  might  as 
well  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble.  I  can 
bear  what  I've  got  to  bear  without  anybody's 
help.  As  for  you,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
sooner  I  am  dead  and  buried  the  better  you 
will  be  pleased  ;  so  we  needn't  have  any 
humbug  about  It.' 

The  woman's  voice  was  as  harsh  as  her 
language  ;  neither  seemed  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  Daisy  Villiers — a  heartless  little  animal, 
maybe,  yet  a  good-humoured  and  merry  one. 
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who  never  intentionally  gave  pain  to  others,  and 
who  had  always  hitherto,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  shown  herself  a  disciple  of  the  laughing 
philosopher.  Frank,  it  is  needless  to  say,  felt 
no  resentment  against  her  for  spurning  his 
compassion,  but  what  comfort  or  attempt  at 
consolation  had  he  to  offer  her  ?  Assuredly 
not  those  very  material  ones  with  which  he  had 
equipped  himself  at  starting,  and  which  would 
have  sounded  like  downright  insults  in  the 
presence  of  such  despair.  All  he  could  manage 
to  plead  was  : 

*  It  really  isn't  humbug,  Daisy!' 

She  turned  her  dull  eyes  upon  him,  as  he 
knelt  there,  and  broke  into  a  short,  unmirthful 
laugh.  '  My  manners  aren't  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  are  they  ?'  said  she.  '  But  you  shouldn't 
have  forced  your  way  into  the  house  so  soon  ; 
you  should  have  allowed  a  poor  devil  a  few 
hours  to  recover  from  such  a  knockdown  blow.' 

'  I  wouldn't  have  intruded  upon  you,'  he 
began  eagerly,  '  if  I  had  supposed  for  one 
moment ' 

*  Of  course  you  wouldn't,'  she  interrupted ; 
'pray  don't  apologize.  It  is  my  own  fault  for 
having  said  that   I    would    see   you  ;    but   you 
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would  have  had  to  be  told  about  this  some 
time,  and  I  thought,  as  you  were  here,  I  might 
as  well  get  it  over.' 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  started  up,  raising 
her  hands  to  her  head.  *  Oh,  my  old  Cripps  !' 
she  moaned — '  my  dear,  good  old  Cripps  ! — why 
did  you  die  and  leave  me  all  alone  !  I  never 
had  anybody  but  you  !' 

Frank's  arms  were  round  her  in  an  instant, 
and  he  was  trying  to  draw  her  head  down 
upon  his  shoulder.  But  she  pushed  him  off 
violently. 

•'  Don't  !'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  you  make  me 
sick.' 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the 
husband  and  wife  stood  silently  surveying  one 
another  with  haggard  faces.  Presently  Daisy 
said,  in  something  a  little  more  like  her 
ordinary  voice  :  '  Frank,  old  boy,  I  can't  talk 
to  you  now  ;  an  angel  from  heaven  wouldn't 
get  a  civil  word  out  of  me  to-day.  Come  again 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  you'll  find  me  in  my 
right  mind.  You  know  your  way  to  the  front- 
door, so  I  needn't  ring.' 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  was 
to  leave  her.     There  might  conceivably  have 
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been  a  better  thing  ;  but  It  was  clean  out  of  his 
power  to  do  that.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to 
tell  her  that  he  loved  her  still,  as  he  had  done 
in  days  gone  by,  to  entreat  her  to  go  down  to 
Mailing  with  him  forthwith  and  begin  a  new  life 
under  altogether  new  conditions.  Although  his 
heart  bled  for  the  poor  woman,  another  woman 
now  held  that  organ  in  fee  simple  and  could  by 
no  means  be  evicted.  The  utmost  concession 
that  he  felt  able  to  make  to  duty  and  conscience 
was  to  resolve  that  he  would  see  that  other 
woman  no  more — or  at  least  not  oftener  than 
considerations  of  neighbourly  courtesy  were 
likely  to  render  imperative  upon  him  for  the 
future.  So  he  did  not  call  in  Curzon  Street 
that  afternoon,  nor  did  he  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  of  encountering  Tommy  Fellowes  and 
other  inquisitive  persons  ;  but  on  the  morrow 
he  returned  to  Daisy's  house,  prepared  to  be 
very  patient — prepared  also  to  make  such  pro- 
positions as  could  yet  be  made. 

His  patience  was  subjected  to  no  severe 
trial  :  as  for  the  propositions  which  he  hastened 
to  put  forward,  they  were  good-humouredly 
laughed  out  of  court  at  once.  For  Daisy's 
good  humour   had    returned    to   her,   together 
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with  the  artistic  bloom  upon  her  cheeks  and  a 
sufficiently  plausible  imitation  of  the  devil-may- 
care  manner  which  had  always  been  considered 
one  of  her  principal  attractions.  O^  the  sullen 
despair  which  she  had  manifested  on  the 
previous  day  not  a  trace  remained  ;  she  greeted 
her  husband  in  the  old  friendly  fashion.  She 
began  by  apologizing  for  having  behaved  '  like 
a  bear  with  a  sore  head,'  and  then,  as  has  been 
said,  she  declined,  with  laughter,  his  suggested 
self-sacrifice. 

*  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,'  she  declared — 
'  yes,  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  I'm  sure  you  intend 
to  be  awfully  kind — but  I  don't  want  to  saddle 
you  w^ith  an  invalided  and  rather  disreputable 
Lady  Coplestone,  and,  if  one  must  needs  tell 
the  whole  truth,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
endure  the  situation  for  a  month.  I  should 
bolt  with  the  butler  or  the  coachman  or  some- 
body ;  my  tastes  and  habits  are  of  that  vulgar 
kind  that  I  can't  breathe  out  of  a  crowd.  So 
I'm  going  down  to  Brighton  upon  the  doctor's 
recommendation.' 

'  All  by  yourself,  Daisy  ?' 

*  All  by  my  little  self.  That  is,  unless  you 
would  like  to  come  and  keep  me  company.' 
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'  Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you  ?'  Frank 
asked. 

She  scrutinized  him  for  a  moment  before 
replying,  '  Well,  yes ;  I  think  I  should.  Oh, 
not  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  me,  not  to 
announce  yourself  to  the  world  as  my  husband ; 
that's  a  finished  chapter.  But  if  you  could  put 
up  at  one  of  the  hotels  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
if  you  would  meet  me  on  fine  afternoons,  and 
walk  beside  my  bath-chair — good  lord,  think  of 
me  in  a  bath-chair! — I  should  appreciate  the 
attention.  The  fact  is  that  I'm  very  lonely  and 
very  ill.' 

'You  shall  never  be  lonely  again,  Daisy, 
if  I  can  do  anything  to  prevent  it/  Frank 
promised,  'and  I  hope  you  are  not  as  ill  as 
you  think.  You  look  ever  so  much  better 
than  you  did  yesterday.' 

*  Oh,  I'm  bad.  It  catches  me  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  almost  always  in 
the  morning — a  pain  fit  to  make  one  screech. 
I  expect  I'm  going  to  die  ;  though  the  doctor 
won't  say  so.  Now,  don't  pull  a  long  face, 
or  you'll  make  me  repeat  some  of  the  nasty 
speeches  that  I  made  yesterday,  when  you 
were  doing  your  very  best  to  be  sympathetic. 
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poor  old  thing  !  Perhaps  I  shan't  go  off  the 
hooks  yet  awhile,  and  even  if  I  do — well,  you 
see,  Frank,  I  haven't  got  a  very  great  deal  left 
to  live  for,  because  it's  quite  certain  now  that 
I  shall  never  dance  again.' 

For  some  time  she  went  on  talkinor  in  this 
strain,  and  he  did  not  check  or  contradict  her 
perceiving  that  she  found  relief  in  so  doing. 
At  length  something  put  it  into  his  head  to 
repeat  what  Mrs.  Trafford  had  said  about  her  ; 
whereat  her  eyes  grew  bright. 

*  That  woman  is  no  fool !'  she  exclaimed.  '  I 
should  like  to  shake  hands  with  her  once,  in 
spite  of  her  wealth  and  her  sanctity,  and  all 
the  other  etceteras.  Yes,  it's  true  enough  that 
I  loved  my  art  for  its  own  sake,  not  only  for 
what  it  brought  me  ;  if  I  cared  to  blow  a  loud 
trumpet,  I  might  say  that  I  had  sacrificed  my 
life  for  my  art  without  telling  any  lie,  mightn't 
I  ?  Your  widow  is  going  to  marry  the  great 
Lister,  I  hear.  What  a  pity  !  She  would  have 
done  so  nicely  for  you — after  a  decent  interval, 
of  course.  All  right !  I  won't  say  that  again, 
if  you  won't  make  faces.  And,  Frank — will 
you  kindly  promise  not  to  allude  any  more 
to  our  being  husband  and  wife  ?     We  can't  be 
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friends,  and  I  shan't  enjoy  having  you  at 
Brighton  at  all,  unless  that  Is  agreed  upon.' 

Upon  this  point  she  was  so  firm  that  he 
ended  by  giving  In — after  protests  which  were 
not  altogether  formal.  It  was  his  plain  duty, 
he  thought,  to  acknowledge  her ;  yet,  since  she 
absolutely  refused  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  such  an  acknowledgment  would  be 
of  little  benefit  to  either  of  them,  while  It  would 
render  friendly  Intercourse  additionally  difficult. 
Of  pecuniary  assistance  she  declared  that  she 
stood  In  no  present  need.  Should  she  ever 
require  any,  she  should  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  him. 

*  Now  send  off  a  wire  to  the  Hotel  Metropole 
at  Brighton,  and  order  a  couple  of  rooms  for 
yourself  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow  to  a 
house  In  Eaton  Gardens,  which  I  have  taken 
for  three  months  just  as  It  stands.  I  didn't 
want  to  stay  In  London  an  hour  longer  than 
I  could  help  It ;  you  may  imagine  what  a  time 
I  have  been  having  of  It  with  disconsolate 
managers  and  irrepressible  newspaper  men !' 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   ATTRACTIOXS    OF    BRIGHTON. 

V 

Gardeners,  fishermen,  and  others  who  have 
reasons  for  watching  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
year  by  year,  are  aware  that  the  seasons  are 
almost  invariably  separated  by  periods,  lasting 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  of  calms  and  high 
temperatures.  These  commonly  follow  the 
autumnal  and  precede  the  vernal  equinox  ;  so 
that  during  the  early  part  of  November  and 
the  latter  part  of  February  everybody  whom 
one  meets  is  pretty  sure  to  remark  how  wonder- 
fully mild  it  is  for  the  time  of  year.  It  was  on 
a  soft,  sunny  February  morning  that  a  lady 
who  was  being  slowly  dragged  along  the  sea- 
front  at  Brighton  in  a  bath-chair,  turned  to  the 
maid  who  walked  beside  her,  and  said  in  some- 
what fretful  accents  : 

'  This  is   intolerable  !     I   shall    get  out  and 
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walk.  Tell  the  man  to  go  away  and  come 
back  in  about  half  an  hour — and  you  had 
better  do  the  same,  Johnson.  You  will  find 
me  sitting  down  somewhere.' 

The  woman  glanced  at  an  approaching  mas- 
culine figure,  bent  down  to  loosen  the  apron, 
and  replied,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile  ; 
'Very  good,  ma'am.'  She  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  Sir  Francis  Coplestone  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  if  she 
did  not  know  quite  as  much  about  his  relations 
with  her  employer  as  she  thought  she  did,  she 
had  at  least  learnt  that  she  was  expected  to 
withdraw  out  of  earshot  as  often  as  he  made 
his  appearance.  Very  likely  she  may  have 
thought  him  a  fool  for  continuing  to  dance 
attendance  upon  an  invalid  who  would  never 
be  anything  but  an  invalid,  and  may  have  con- 
sidered that  he  made  his  appearance  more 
frequently  than  was  to  be  expected  under  all 
the  circumstances. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Daisy  Villiers,  who,  as  Frank  advanced,  holding 
out  his  hand,  exclaimed  peevishly  :  '  At  last ! 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  altogether.' 

'I'm   awfully  sorry,'    he   answered;    'but   I 
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couldn't  get  away  from  home  sooner.  There 
are  so  many  troublesome  little  engagements 
which  one  is  more  or  less  bound  to  accept ; 
and  then,  as  you  know,  I  have  had  to  ask  a 
few  men  down  to  stay  with  me.  But  now  that 
the  shooting  is  over  I  shall  have  rather  more 
spare  time,  I  hope.  And  how  are  you, 
Daisy  ?' 

She  jerked  up  her  shoulders.  '  A  little 
worse,  I  think — not  much.  I  might  be  as 
sound  as  a  bell  and  yet  long  for  death  to 
release  me  from  this  hideous,  interminable 
routine.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  al- 
ways the  same  thing !  Breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
trundling  up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  sunshine  (when  there  is  any),  with  nobody 
but  that  idiot  Johnson  to  speak  a  word  to! 
No  wonder  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  to  a 
civilized  being  when  he  does  condescend  to 
turn  up  !  Come  and  sit  down  and  try  to  be 
amusing.  I  can't  walk  or  stand,  and  God 
knows  I  haven't  it  in  me  to  amuse  anybody  !' 

She  had  led  the  way  to  a  covered  bench, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  glazed  sides,  and 
now  sat  staring  away  from  her  companion 
across  the  shimmering  sea.     She  was  in  one 
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•of  her  bad  moods — moods  to  which  he  had 
become  accustomed,  which  he  accepted  with 
infinite  compassion  as  a  part  of  her  malady, 
and  which  it  was  wise  to  ignore. 

If  she  sometimes  repined  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  upbraid  him,  she  was  surely  entitled 
to  that  poor  solace ;  for  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unselfish  than  her  conduct  through- 
out those  long  winter  months.  He  would  have 
spent  them  with  her  if  she  would  have  had  it 
so ;  but  to  this  she  could  in  no  wise  be  brought 
to  consent,  insisting  upon  it  that  he  must  not 
scandalize  Mailing  and  its  neighbourhood  by 
a  course  of  action  so  liable  to  be  misinterpreted. 
It  was  by  her  wish  and  injunction  that  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  upon  his  property,  had 
invited  his  aunt  to  play  hostess  for  him,  and 
had  fulfilled  the  various  duties  belonging  to 
his  station  in  life.  Occasional  flying  visits  to 
Brighton,  accounted  for  upon  the  not  wholly 
mendacious  plea  that  his  old  feverish  attacks 
had  to  be  staved  off  by  change  of  air,  had 
given  rise  to  no  suspicions — or,  if  they  had, 
suspicion  had  fallen  wide  enough  of  the  mark 
to  be  harmless.  All  manner  of  things  are  said 
about  bachelors,  and  all  manner  of  excuses  are 
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made  for  them,  when  they  are  young,  tolerably 
well-to-do,  and  obviously  destined  to  marry  in 
the  county.  So,  although  Frank  was  not  a 
bachelor,  he  consented  to  pass  for  one,  and  had, 
indeed,  almost  forgotten  that  the  friend  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  seldom  absent  from  his 
thouofhts  was  his  wife. 

Daisy  was  not  going  to  recover  ;  that  much, 
after  some  brief  glimmer  of  hope,  had  now 
passed  into  the  category  of  accepted  facts.  All 
that  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  attempt  to 
raise  her  spirits,  and — the  subjects  in  which  she 
took  an  interest  being,  unfortunately,  so  few — 
he  began  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  to  retail  the  latest  theatrical  news  for  her 
benefit.  But  she  checked  him  with  a  petulant 
wave  of  the  hand. 

*  Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  read  all  that  in 
the  newspapers  until  I  am  sick  of  hearing  about 
it  ?'  she  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  suppose  I  enjoy 
being  reminded  that  I  am  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  half  a  dozen  clumsy  little  Lotties  and 
Totties  have  taken  my  place  ?  Haven't  you 
anything  to  say  about  yourself,  and  what  you 
have  been  doing  all  this  long  time  ?  What 
sort  of  men  have  you  been  having  to  stay  with 
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you  ?  How  do  you  amuse  yourselves  in  the 
evenings  ?  Do  you  bear-fight,  or  do  you  all 
drop  asleep  after  dinner  and  nod  at  one  another 
till  bed-time  ?' 

He  tried  to  give  as  graphic  a  description  as  he 
could  of  the  former  brother-officers  who  had 
lately  been  his  guests  ;  but  there  was  not,  in 
truth,  very  much  to  be  said  about  them,  and  she 
soon  interrupted  him. 

'  And  the  widow  ?'  she  asked.  *  Have  you 
seen  anything  of  her  ?  Is  she  engaged  to  her 
statesman  yet  ?' 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

'  She  is  still  in  London,'  he  answered,  '  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  she  is  not  engaged  yet ;  but 
I  don't  often  hear  of  her.  She  was  at  the 
Abbey  for  a  short  time  at  Christmas,  but 
that  was  when  I  was  here  with  you,  you 
know.' 

He  was  not  very  fond  of  talking  about  Mrs. 
Trafford,  whom  it  was  true  that  he  had  not 
seen  and  had  heard  very  little  of  since  the 
autumn  ;  but  Daisy  seldom  failed  to  make  some 
inquiry  respecting  that  lady. 

'  I  am  sure  you  could  tell  me  a  lot  more,  if 
you  chose,'  she  went  on  querulously  now  ;  '  but 
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you  are  so  beastly  secretive  !  After  all,  I  don't 
care  much  ;  It  is  nothing  to  me  whether  your 
friend  marries  again  or  remains  a  widow.  I 
know  which  I  should  do  if  I  were  In  her  place  ; 
but  most  likely  I've  had  a  rather  larger  experi- 
ence of  men  than  she  has.  I  suppose  she  never 
troubles  herself  to  ask  what  has  become  of  me, 
does  she  ?' 

Frank  could  only  repeat  that  Mrs.  Trafford 
had  had  no  recent  opportunity  of  so  doing.  He 
changed  the  subject  by  mentioning  that  he  had 
secured  a  box  at  the  theatre  for  that  evening, 
upon  the  chance  of  its  being  required,  and  this 
proved  to  have  been  a  most  happy  inspiration. 
Jockeys  who  have  given  up  riding  cannot  keep 
away  from  a  racecourse ;  actors  and  actresses, 
when  they  have  a  spare  night,  are  pretty  sure 
to  spend  it  on  the  spectators'  side  of  the 
curtain;  and  Daisy,  who  had  no  longer  energy 
enough  to  turn  out  after  dinner  all  by  herself, 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  the  proposed  entertain- 
ment. Her  face  lightened,  her  dejection  and 
fractiousness  were  dispelled,  in  a  moment  she 
became  her  old  self  again,  and  Frank,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  perceived  that  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  not  going  to  be  so  bad,  after  all. 
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The  days  that  he  spent  in  her  society  were 
sometimes  bad,  and  sometimes  tolerably  good. 
There  was  never  any  certainty  as  to  how  she 
would  receive  him,  nor  could  he  ever  count  upon 
pleasing  her,  although  he  did  his  best.  Glad 
enough  was  he  if  by  chance  he  was  able  to  make 
her  forget  for  a  few  hours  the  inevitable  sadness 
and  solitude  of  her  lot. 

By  the  time  that  Johnson  and  the  bath-chair 
man  returned,  their  employer  was  as  brisk  as  a 
bee,  and  quite  ready  for  an  afternoon  drive  with 
Sir  Francis  Coplestone — that  form  of  amuse- 
ment having  been  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  very  prolific 
in  original  suggestions.  And,  indeed,  if  driving 
in  an  open  fly  was  rather  poor  fun  for  her,  it 
was  probably  even  worse  for  a  healthy  young 
man.  She  remembered  that,  and  during  their 
subsequent  slow  progress  she  exerted  herself  to 
make  him  laugh,  as  she  was  still  very  well  able 
to  do  when  she  took  the  trouble,  so  that  the 
way  did  not  strike  him  as  long  or  weary.  Odd 
and  incongruous  as  their  present  companionship 
was,  there  were  moments  when  she  contrived 
to  render  it  easy — even  enjoyable. 

An  incident  which   occurred  just  before  the 
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end  of  the  drive  recalled  one  of  them  abruptly 
from  a  more  or  less  dreamy  state  of  content- 
ment to  the  realization  of  highly  unpleasant 
possibilities,  while  it  drew  an  excited  ejaculation 
from  the  other. 

*Your  widow  in  person,  unless  the  wrong 
woman  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Mrs.  Trafibrd 
before  I  left  London  !'  cried  Daisy,  extending 
her  forefinger  towards  the  victoria,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  cobs,  which  had  dashed 
past  them,  and  in  which  was  seated  a  lady 
whose  head  was  turned  the  other  way.  '  What 
can  have  brought  her  here  ?  Did  she  see  us,  I 
wonder  ?  If  so,  you'll  have  to  lie  freely  the 
next  time  you  meet  her.' 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
equipage  or  its  owner.  Frank  could  have  sworn 
to  both,  and  what  gave  him  food  for  very  dis- 
agreeable reflection  was  the  circumstance  that 
Mrs.  Trafford  had  brought  her  carriage  to 
Brighton.  That  could  only  mean  that  she  in- 
tended to  make  a  prolonged  stay  ;  and  as  he 
himself  had  arranged  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  the  next  three  weeks,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  her  failing  to  recognise  him  upon  some 
future   occasion,  even   if  she   had    not  already 
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done  so.  What  was  he  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  which  she  would  naturally  ask  ?  To 
'  lie  freely  '  was  not  a  course  which  commended 
itself,  favourably  to  him  ;  yet  to  tell  the  truth 
would  be  all  the  more  painful  because  he  would 
appear  to  be  telling  it  only  under  compulsion. 
He  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  having 
momentarily  contemplated  a  change  of  plans 
and  a  prompt  departure,  especially  as  this  incli- 
nation was  but  momentary.  Much  and  often 
as  one  may  long  to  run  away,  it  is  very  seldom 
possible  to  do  that,  consistently  with  self-respect, 
and  Frank  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  face  what- 
ever Fate  might  hold  in  reserve  for  him. 

*  It  would  be  rather  a  joke  if  she  were  to  be 
at  the  theatre  to-night,'  Daisy  remarked.  '  She 
wouldn't  think  quite  so  highly  of  me  off  the 
stage  as  on  it,  I'm  afraid,  unless  you  could  get 
her  to  believe  that  ours  is  a  platonic  friend- 
ship.' 

But  that  joke  (the  excellence  of  which  was 
obviously  dependent,  as  the  excellence  of  most 
jokes  is,  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
might  be  regarded)  did  not  come  off;  for  Mrs. 
Trafford  was  not  at  the  theatre  to  mar  Frank's 
enjoyment  of  a  cheerful  evening.      None  the 
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less  was  it  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  that  he 
should  find  out  on  the  following  day  where  she 
was  staying  and  hasten  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her.  It  is  always  better  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  than  to  wait  until  he  notices  your  vicinity 
and  tosses  you  over  his  head,  by  way  of  prelude 
to  further  parley. 

Mrs.  Trafford  subjected  her  visitor  to  no  such 
rough  treatment.  He  ascertained,  of  course, 
without  difficulty  that  she  had  taken  a  house 
near  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying;  and 
although  she  did  not  affect  to  feel  any  surprise 
at  seeing  him,  it  was  only  after  she  had  ex- 
plained at  some  length  how  weariness  of  London 
life  and  the  London  atmosphere  had  driven  her 
down  to  the  seaside  for  a  week  or  two  that  she 
said,  in  a  perfect  matter-of-course  tone  : 

*  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  yesterday,  driving 
with  somebody  whom  I  thought  I  recognised  as 
that  poor  girl,  Daisy  Villiers,  whose  last  public 
appearance  we  saw  together.  Was  it  really 
she  ?     You  never  told  me  that  you  knew  her.' 

'Yes,  it  was  she,'  answered  Frank  steadily. 
*  I  dare  say  I  should  have  told  you  before  that 
I  have  known  her  for  some  years  if  you  hadn't 
always  intimidated  me  by  expressing  such  pro- 
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found  contempt  for  her  class.  Her  health  has 
completely  broken  down,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  she  is  so  alone  in  the  world  that  she  natur- 
ally enjoys  seeing  any  old  friends  who  may 
take  the  trouble  to  look  her  up.  I  have  been 
down  here  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  as 
you  know,  and  I  have  made  a  point  of  calling 
upon  her.' 

This  was  a  trifle  disingenuous  ;  but  Frank, 
being  convinced  that  his  explanation  would  not 
be  accepted  as  conclusive,  felt  entitled  to  take 
up  a  defensive  position  at  starting.  Mrs. 
Trafford,  however,  surprised  him  by  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  she  received  a  palpably 
incomplete  statement.     She  only  said  : 

'  How  kind  of  you  !  I  can  quite  understand 
the  poor  girl's  loneliness  and  her  gratitude  to 
the  old  friends  who  don't  forget  her.  Although 
I  am  not  an  old  friend — or,  indeed,  a  friend  at 
all — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  her 
ever  since  that  evening,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
of  some  small  service  to  her,  if  I  could.  Would 
it  be  impossible  for  you  to  introduce  me  ?' 

Frank  endeavoured,  not  very  successfully,  to 
keep  his  countenance  from  falling. 

^  It  wouldn't  be  impossible,'  he  replied  ;  'but 
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I  am  afraid  you  would  hardly  hit  It  off  with  her. 
You  see,  she  Isn't — well,  In  short,  she  Isn't 
exactly  a  lady  by  birth,  and  you  are  rather 
fastidious — as  you  have  every  right  to  be.  You 
wouldn't  find  that  you  had  much  in  common 
with  her.' 

'  More  than  I  have  with  a  good  many  women 
who  are  ladles  by  birth,  I  suspect — perhaps 
even  a  little  more  than  you  have,  although  you 
say  you  have  known  her  so  long.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  at  the  theatre  that  I  saw  something  In 
her  to  which  you  were  apparently  blind  ?  But 
if  you  would  rather  not  introduce  me,  it  doesn't 
matter ;  very  likely  I  may  discover  some  excuse 
for  introducing  myself 

She  was  looking  him  straight  In  the  face,  and 
he  perceived  that  she  meant  to  have  her  own 
way.  When  she  added,  '  I  shall  probably  stay 
in  Brighton  until  after  Easter,  so  that  excuses 
ought  to  be  discoverable  without  any  great 
effort,'  he  thought  it  best  to  reply  : 

'Very  well;  I'll  tell  her  that  you  want  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  I'll  take  you  to  her 
house  in  Eaton  Gardens  any  afternoon  that  you 
like  to  fix.' 

He  would  have  given  a  good   deal  to  keep 
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Daisy  and  Mrs.  Trafford  apart ;  but  since  that 
evidently  could  not  be  contrived,  he  preferred 
being  present  at  their  first  interview  to  raising 
objections  for  which  no  colourable  pretext  was 
ready  to  his  hand.  After  all,  the  chances  were 
that  a  single  interview  would  suffice  to  check 
curiosity  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Trafford  thanked  him,  and  proceeded  to 
make  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  of  which  she  said  that  she  had  not  heard 
a  very  good  report  from  Miss  Coplestone. 

'  You  are  quite  right  to  give  yourself  plenty 
of  change  of  air,'  she  remarked,  *  and  now  that 
I  am  here,  I  shall  be  personally  interested  in 
keeping  you  away  from  home  as  long  as 
possible.' 

Clever  and  quick-sighted  though  she  was,  it 
did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  her  that  he 
was  at  Brighton  for  reasons  unconnected  with 
health.  There  were  so  many  things  which  she 
did  not  seem  to  have  guessed,  yet  might  surely 
have  been  expected  to  guess !  Not,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  her  to  do  so  ;  only  he  was  a 
little  surprised  that  she  had  not.  Lister's  name 
was  mentioned  but  once,  when  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Frank's  question,  that  she  believed 
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he  had  returned  to  London  for  the  reopening  of 
Parliament,  but  that  she  had  not  seen  him  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  her 
face  what  her  real  feelings  were  with  regard  to 
the  man  ;  still,  she  could  not  yet  be  engaged  to 
him — and  that  was  something,  Frank  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DAISY     FINDS     A     FRIEND. 

^  This  is  indeed  condescension  and  affability !' 
Daisy  exclaimed  when  she  was  informed  that 
Mrs.  Trafford  had  requested  permission  to  call 
upon  her.  *  There  you  have  the  consequences 
of  breaking  down  upon  the  stage  in  a  nutshell. 
Your  own  set  gives  you  a  parting  kick  and 
looks  about  for  your  successor ;  but  aristocracy 
and  respectability  stoops  at  once  to  pick  you 
up  and  pour  oil  and  wine  into  your  wounds. 
One  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  formidable  to 
these  good  Samaritans,  you  see,  so  they  can 
afford  to  be  generous.' 

But  although  she  affected  to  sneer  at  Mrs. 
Trafford's  advances,  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
pleased  and  a  little  excited  by  them. 

*  Of  course,'  she  went  on,  T  shall  be  charmed 
to  see  the  lady ;   things  have  come  to  such  a 
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pass  with  me  that  I  should  be  charmed  to  see 
anybody.  I  hope  you  took  care  to  explain  to 
her  that  I  am  hopelessly  ill,  and  that  my 
character  won't  bear  looking  into.  The  one 
consideration  is  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  other 
— it  will  excuse  her,  I  mean,  from  providing 
herself  with  moral  disinfectants.' 

'  I  told  Mrs.  Trafford  nothing  that  was  not 
true,'  answered  Frank  rather  moodily.  '  You 
are  not  hopelessly  ill,  and  your  husband  is 
scarcely  the  right  person  to  throw  doubts  upon 
your  innocence.' 

*  Not  even  if  he  entertained  a  few  himself, 
eh  ?  But  I  presume  you  didn't  carry  your  love 
of  truth  to  quite  the  length  of  telling  her  that 
you  were  my  husband.  How  did  you  account 
to  her  for  your  being  upon  such  intimate  terms 
with  me,  I  wonder  !' 

*  I  didn't  account  for  it ;  I  merely  said  that  I 
had  known  you  for  some  years,  and  that 
appeared  to  satisfy  her.  If  you  wish  me  to  tell 
her,  or  anybody  else,  that  we  are  married, 
Daisy,  I  am  ready  to  do  so.  I  have  always 
been  ready  to  do  so,  as  I  think  you  must 
acknowledge.' 

*  And  willing?'  asked  Daisy,  laughing.    '  No; 
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I  don't  wish  you  to  make  startling  revelations 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  I  don't  even  wish  to 
tease  you  more  than  I  can  help,  you  poor  old 
boy  !  Let  her  think  what  she  pleases  about  us, 
and  let  her  come  and  be  introduced,  since  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  meeting  a  disreputable 
fellow-creature  face  to  face.  It's  rather  im- 
prudent of  her  ;  but  that's  her  look-out,  not 
ours.' 

Mrs.  Trafford's  motives,  as  Frank  knew, 
were  not  of  the  low  order  imputed  to  them  ; 
but  he  was  not  concerned  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  her  behalf.  The  whole  project  was 
eminently  distasteful  to  him  ;  he  could  not  see 
what  good  purpose  was  likely  to  be  served  by 
this  meeting.  Only  he  did  see  that  both 
women  were  bent  upon  its  taking  place.  There 
was,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  play 
the  part  assigned  to  him  and  trust  that  it  might 
not  prove  insupportable. 

It  did  not  prove  to  be  that,  although  the 
half-hour  which  Mrs.  Trafford  subsequently 
spent  in  Daisy's  drawing-room  was  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  and  comfortless  one  for  him. 
Sympathy  was  expressed,  thanks  were  duly 
returned,    a    good    deal    was    said    about    the 
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beauty  of  skirt-dancing  and  the  wonderful  skill 
displayed  by  the  former  chief  exponent  of  that 
art  ;  then,  after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  climate 
of  Brighton  and  the  recent  mildness  of  the 
weather,  conversational  topics  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  exhausted.  Mrs.  Trafford  was  shy  ; 
Daisy  was  on  her  best  behaviour.  It  was  very 
obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  third  person  was 
spoiling  everything,  and  yet  the  third  person 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  rise  and  go 
away.  At  length  Mrs.  Trafford  took  matters 
into  her  own  hands  by  saying  : 

*  You  sometimes  go  out  driving,  don't  you. 
Miss  Villiers  ?  I  wonder  whether  you  would 
care  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon,  if  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do  ?  I  feel  bound  to 
give  the  horses  their  daily  amount  of  exercise, 
and  a  companion  would  be  a  real  boon  to  me.' 

Daisy's  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  lips  curved 
themselves  into  a  smile. 

'  I  should  like  it  awfully,'  she  answered  ; 
*  words  can't  express  the  ghastly  dulness  of 
my  usual  afternoons  nowadays.'  Then  she 
asked  abruptly  :  '  But  you  are  sure  you  won't 
mind  being  seen  with  me  ?  Everybody  in  the 
place  knows  who  I  am,  you  must  remember.' 
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It  was  the  first  dreadful  speech  that  she 
had  made,  and  Frank,  who  had  been  fully 
expecting  her  to  make  dreadful  speeches,  felt 
his  blood  run  cold  as  she  spoke.  He  was  at 
once  relieved  and  puzzled  to  hear  Mrs.  Trafford 
reply  composedly  : 

*  I  think  I  will  take  my  chance,  if  you  will 
allow  me.' 

Something  rather  more  flattering  and  rather 
more  decisive  might  have  been  said,  he  thought, 
if,  indeed,  anything  was  to  be  said  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  such  atrocious  taste.  Mrs. 
Trafford's  response,  however,  seemed  to  be 
found  satisfactory  by  Daisy,  who,  after  a  rapid 
glance  at  her  visitor  and  a  short  laugh,  rang 
the  bell  for  her  hat  and  wraps. 

Many  and  many  must  have  been  the  bless- 
ings invoked  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who 
invented  victorias,  those  delightful  vehicles 
which  hold  but  two  persons,  and  into  which 
a  third  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  politeness  be 
invited  to  step  ;  but  Sir  Francis  Coplestone, 
being  nervously  uncertain  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  next,  could  not  feel  very 
thankful  for  an  arrangement  which  left  him 
his  own   master.      He   turned  away  from  the 
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door,  after  Mrs.  Trafford's  carriage  had  been 
driven  off  at  a  smart  trot,  wondering  what  in 
the  world  those  two  would  say  to  one  another, 
and  hoping  almost  against  hope  that  they 
would  say  very  little.  The  situation,  as  it 
stood,  was  preposterous,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
longed. Sooner  or  later  the  truth  would  have 
to  come  out  ;  in  all  probability  Mrs.  Trafford 
intended  to  discover  what  the  truth  was ;  and 
it  would  be  so  infinitely  better  that  she  should 
hear  his  confession  from  his  own  lips  than  that 
she  should  discover  through  Daisy  what  he 
would  have  the  air  of  having  done  his  best 
to  conceal !  And  Daisy  could  have  no  imagin- 
able motive  for  holding  her  peace,  now  that 
she  had  finally  quitted  the  stage.  It  occurred 
to  Frank — oddly  enough,  for  the  first  time — 
as  he  paced  along  the  pavement  with  bent 
head  and  knitted  brows,  that  of  late  it  had 
been  he  at  least  as  much  as  Daisy  who  had 
acquiesced  in  a  state  of  things  by  which  she 
had  nothing  to  gain  and  a  good  deal  to  lose. 

He  got  through  the  afternoon  as  best  he 
could,  strolling  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine, 
fiinding  the  time  very  long,  surveying  with 
somewhat  misanthropical  eyes  the  nursemaids 
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and  perambulators,  and  the  queer-looking,  over- 
dressed people  who  passed  and  repassed, 
listening  to  the  soothing  murmur  of  breaking 
and  slowly  withdrawing  w^avelets  upon  the 
shingle,  which  altogether  failed  to  soothe  him. 
The  more  he  reflected  upon  his  position  the 
more  clearly  he  foresaw  that  he  was  about  to 
suffer  and  be  blamed  for  having  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  That  is,  indeed,  the  common  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  in  an  ill-balanced  world ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  common  does  not 
render  it  acceptable. 

By  the  time  that  the  sun  was  sinking,  and 
the  air  becoming  disagreeably  chilly,  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  return  to  Eaton  Gardens, 
beg  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  receive  any  informa- 
tion that  Daisy  might  have  to  give  him.  He 
learnt,  on  inquiry  at  her  door,  that  she  had 
come  home,  and  the  first  thing  that  she  said 
to  him  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
was  : 

'  Frank,  if  you  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Trafford,  I  forgive  you  and  sympathize 
with  you  ;  for  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her 
myself  I  didn't  know  that  women  of  that 
kind  existed  out  of  plays  and  novels.' 
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She  looked  so  radiant,  so  childishly  and 
pathetically  contented,  that  he  felt  like  a  brute 
for  being  vexed  with  her  ;  yet  he  could  not 
help  remarking,  with  a  forced  smile  : 

'  I  suppose  that  means  that  you  have  told 
Mrs.  Trafford  everything.' 

'  Well,  I  have  told  her  lots  of  things  that 
I  never  told  to  anybody  else  before,  and  she 
understood  as  well  as  if  she  had  known  me  all 
my  life.  Oh,  not  about  our  marriage — that  is 
a  secret  which  had  better  be  kept.  Besides,  it 
isn't  of  any  consequence.' 

Frank  stared  at  her  in  perplexity  ;  if  that 
was  not  of  consequence,  what  was  ? 

*  What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean  ?'  he 
inquired  wonderingly. 

'  Cosas  de  Espafia,'  she  answered,  laughing. 
*  You  don't  speak  Spanish,  nor  do  I  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  that  proverb  isn't  beyond  us.  I 
suppose  there's  a  language  which  only  women 
speak,  and  as  you  are  a  man,  I  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  me  talk  to  you  as  I  have  been  talking  to 
her.  I'm  sorry  I  can't,  because  you  would  think 
ever  so  much  better  of  me  than  you  do  if  I 
could ;  but  no  matter !  She  knows  all  about 
it,   and  I  can't  give    you  any  idea  of  what  a 
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comfort  that  is — ^just  to  feel  that  somebody 
knows  !' 

'  How  can  she  possibly  know  all  about  it  if 
you  haven't  even  told  her  that  we  are  married  ?* 
Frank  asked. 

'  Our  marriage  is  only  one  little  incident ;  it 
fits  in  with  the  rest,  and  she  wouldn't  have  been 
astonished  if  I  had  mentioned  it.  But  she 
would  have  been  sorry — on  your  account,  I  mean 
— and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  return  to  her 
for  all  her  kindness  to  make  her  sorry.  We 
were  talking  about  my  life  as  a  whole,  about  my 
dancing  and  about  father  and  mother,  and  about 
my  ways  of  going  on  since  I've  been  on  the 
stage,  and — oh,  heaps  of  subjects !  Of  course, 
when  I  say  there's  a  language  which  only 
■vyomen  speak,  I  don't  mean  that  all  of  them 
use  it  to  one  another  as  she  does.  They  can 
be  as  nasty  as  they  like  in  it,  and  most  of  them 
do  like  to  be  nasty  ;  that's  why  I  prefer  men  to 
women,  as  a  rule.  But  I'd  give  a  great  many 
of  you  for  one  Cripps,  and  the  whole  lot  of  you 
for  one  Mrs.  Trafford.' 

It  was,  at  all  events,  not  by  Frank  that  Mrs. 
Trafford's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  whether  male  or  female,  was  likely  to  be 
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called  in  question,  and,  somewhat  enigmatical 
as  Daisy's  utterances  were,  he  could  not  but 
rejoice  that  she  had  found  so  warm-hearted  a 
sympathizer. 

*  Well,*  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  I  am  glad  you 
appreciate  Mrs.  Trafford.' 

'  You  speak  as  snappishly  as  if  you  were 
jealous,'  exclaimed  Daisy,  much  amused. 
'  How  you  must  hate  that  man  Lister  !' 

*  Did  she  say  anything  about  him  ?'  asked 
Frank  quickly. 

'  You  really  are  jealous,  then  !  No  ;  his 
name  wasn't  mentioned.  Now  that  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  believe  I  did  almost  all  the  talk- 
ing.' 

He  could  not  induce  her  to  be  more  explicit 
than  that,  and  he  took  his  leave  slightly 
mystified  —  perhaps  even  slightly  jealous, 
though  not  of  Mr.  Lister.  What  was  there 
in  Daisy  which  Mrs.  Trafford  had  apparently 
discovered  at  a  glance,  but  which  he  had  failed 
to  detect  throughout  their  interrupted  married 
life  ?  Was  it  really  at  all  his  fault  that  that 
married  life  had  proved  such  a  disastrous 
failure  ?  Had  he  had  the  smallest  reason  for 
reproaching  himself  from  first  to  last  ?     Was 
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there  a  key  to  his  wife's  vagaries  for  which  he 
ought  to  have  known  where  to  look,  but  which 
had  eluded  his  dull  masculine  vision  ?  Mrs. 
Trafford,  when  he  saw  her  the  next  day,  could 
not,  or  did  not,  answer  these  questions  for  him; 
but  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  poor 
little  ex-danseuse  was  in  her  opinion  a  person  to 
be  deeply  compassionated. 

*  I  don't  think  I  have  felt  so  sorry  for  anyone 
before,'  she  said.  *  It  is  bad  enough  that  she 
should  be  deprived  of  the  one  thing  that  meant 
life  to  her — so  bad  that  we,  who  have  second 
and  third  and  fourth  strings  to  our  bows,  can 
only  realize  with  an  effort  how  bad  it  must  be 
— but  what  seems  to  me  even  more  cruel  is  her 
absolute  loneliness.  Her  father  and  mother 
dead,  her  brothers  and  sisters  never  taking  the 
trouble  to  write  to  her,  except  when  they  want 
money,  her  friends  treating  her  as  though  she 
were  already  non-existent — nothing  but  poverty 
is  wanting  to  make  her  the  most  miserable  of 
women.  And  she  bears  it  all  so  bravely  and 
cheerfully  !' 

*  Yes,  I  think  she  does,'  agreed  Frank,  look- 
ing down  at  his  lingers,  which  were  beating  a 
nervous  tattoo   upon  his  knees ;  *  I  think  she 
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bears  it  bravely,  upon  the  whole;  Sometimes, 
of  course,  she  is  a  little  down  on  her  luck,  and 
— and  peevish.' 

*  And  what  would  you  be  if,  by  an  impossi- 
bility, you  were  situated  as  she  is  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  always  ill,  often  in  pain, 
to  have  literally  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  to  be  deserted  by  every  friend  you  had  had 
in  the  world  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  know  !  I'm  not  blaming  her  for 
being  occasionally  cross.  I  myself  am  sound 
in  wind  and  limb,  and  I  suppose  agriculture 
must  be  counted  as  a  resource ;  otherwise  I 
don't  see  that  my  own  case  differs  very  much 
from  hers  ;  so  I  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  for 
her.' 

'  But  do  you  ?' 

*Well,'  answered  Frank,  looking  up  at  his 
questioner,  '  I  think  my  being  here  might  be 
taken  as  some  small  evidence  that  I  do.  At 
least  you  can't  include  me  amongst  the  former 
friends  who,  you  say,  have  deserted  her.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  assented  I\Irs.  Trafford,  with  a 
smile.  *  After  all,  you  can't  give  the  poor  girl 
what  you  haven't  got  ;  you  can't  be  expected 
to  regard  her  as  anything  but  a  broken-down 
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music-hall  dancer,  who  is  unhappy  and  forlorn 
because  she  is  only  a  memory  now  to  the  patrons 
of  music-halls.' 

'  But  what  more  or  what  else  is  she  ?'  asked 
Frank.  '  That  is  just  what  it  would  be  so  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  hear.  You  have 
found  your  way  to  her  heart,  I  know,  and  what, 
I  must  confess,  strikes  me  as  a  good  deal  more 
strange  is  that  she  has  evidently  found  her  way 
to  yours.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  pity  her ; 
but  I  should  have  thought  you  would  set  her 
down  as  altogether  vulgar  and  commonplace.' 

*  Oh,  she  is  vulgar,  if  you  like  to  call  her  so  ; 
I  don't  consider  her  by  any  means  common- 
place. If  you  feel  any  curiosity  respecting  the 
real  woman — but  perhaps  you  don't  ?  — you 
might  try  to  divest  your  mind  of  all  prejudice 
with  regard  to  her,  and  encourage  her  to  talk 
to  you  about  her  history.  She  is  willing  enough 
to  talk,  with  a  little  encouragement,  poor 
thing !' 

Yet  there  was  one  Important  chapter  In  her 
history  which  she  had  omitted  to  confide  to 
Mrs.  Trafford.  To  be  sure,  she  had  described 
it  as  being  '  of  no  consequence ' ;  but  it  was 
scarcely   to    be    supposed    that   her  confidante 
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would  have  concurred  in  that  view.  Frank 
thought  that  for  the  present  he  would  pursue 
the  subject  no  farther.  He  had  an  uneasy  Im- 
pression that  both  these  women  held  him  to 
blame,  and  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see 
what  he  had  done  to  merit  the  disapproval  of 
either  of  them.  Mrs.  Trafford,  at  all  events, 
knowing  nothing  about  his  share  in  Daisy's 
past,  had  no  business  to  be  surveying  him — 
as  he  fancied  that  she  was — with  compassionate 
disdain. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    IMPERTINENCE    OF    MR.  LISTER. 

A  MAN  who  finds  himself  in  a  position  at  once 
so  unusual,  so  perilous,  and  so  ridiculous  as  that 
into  which  Frank  had  been  forced  by  perverse 
Fate  may  be  excused  for  imagining  all  sorts  of 
things ;  but  an  evening  of  solitary  rumination 
convinced  him  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Mrs.  Trafford  either  pitied  or 
despised  him  for  his  inability  to  see  Daisy  with 
her  eyes.  Why  on  earth  should  she  ?  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  which  she  had  accepted  with- 
out any  sign  of  incredulity,  he  was  only  a  former 
acquaintance  of  the  once  renowned  Dancer  in 
Yellow,  who  had  shown  himself  rather  more 
mindful  of  the  claims  of  old  acquaintanceship 
than  other  people,  and  who  had  done  what  in 
him  lay  to  comfort  the  afflicted.  It  was  curious, 
no  doubt,  that  she   should  have  accepted  that 
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Statement  so  unhesitatingly  ;  still,  she  had  ac- 
cepted it,  and  any  curiosity  that  might  be  con- 
nected therewith  did  not  apparently  extend  to 
her  mental  attitude. 

The  events  of  the  two  succeeding  days,  in- 
deed, furnished  additional  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Trafford  was  neither  unduly  nor  even  ordinarily 
inquisitive.  On  both  afternoons  she  took  Daisy 
out  driving ;  on  the  second  evening  she  per- 
suaded Miss  Villiers  and  Sir  Francis  Coplestone 
to  dine  with  her ;  her  kindly  interest  in  the 
former  increased  with  development  of  intimacy, 
while  she  took,  or  seemed  to  take,  it  for  granted 
that  the  latter  was  animated  by  sentiments  of 
pure  benevolence  akin  to  her  own.  If  Frank 
did  not  enjoy  his  dinner,  the  fault  was  none  of 
hers ;  if  he  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease,  nothing 
in  her  manner  betrayed  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness of  his  being  so.  As  for  Daisy,  whose 
spirits  had  immensely  improved,  she  chatted 
almost  without  a  break  from  start  to  finish  ;  so 
that  the  attention  of  her  hostess  may  very  well 
have  been  diverted  from  the  taciturnity  of  the 
embarrassed  third  person. 

*  I  suppose  all  I  have  got  to  do  Is  to  sit 
tight/  mused  Frank,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
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ing  ;  *  but  it  doesn't  seem  quite  honest,  and  it  s 
a  horrid  strain  !  I  shan't  be  able  to  keep  it  up 
much  longer,  that's  certain.  I  think,  if  Daisy 
doesn't  mind,  I'll  tell  the  whole  truth  to-morrow 
and  have  done  with  it/ 

He  was,  perhaps,  not  without  some  unac- 
knowledged hope  that  Daisy  would  mind  when 
he  broached  the  subject  to  her,  while  seeing  her 
home. 

'  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  all  this,* 
he  began  ;  '  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
accepting  hospitality  under  false  pretences. 
Mrs.  Trafford  ought  to  know  who  it  is  that 
she  is  entertaining — don't  you  think  so  your- 
self .>' 

'  She  doesn't  appear  to  think  so,'  answered 
Daisy,  talking  through  a  yawn.  '  Oh,  how 
tired  I  am  !  though  I've  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, too,  in  spite  of  your  being  such  a  wet 
blanket.  No,  she  doesn't  appear  to  think  so, 
and  that's  just  the  beauty  of  her  !  Anybody 
else  in  the  wide  world  would  have  wanted  some 
explanation  of  our  so-called  friendship — which 
does  look  a  bit  suspicious,  it  must  be  owned.' 

*  Exactly  so ;  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
have    no   right    to   abuse    her  generosity   and 
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confidence.     Has  she  never  asked  you  for  any 
explanation  ?' 

*  She  asked,  the  first  day,  how  long  I  had 
known  you,  and  I  told  her  ;  I  believe  that's  the 
only  time  that  we  have  spoken  about  you  at  all. 
She  may  have  formed  her  own  conclusions  or 
she  may  not.  What  does  it  matter,  since  she 
hasn't  dropped  me,  and  doesn't  mean  to  drop 
me  ?' 

*  I  think  it  matters,'  said  Frank  gravely  ;  '  I 
think  that,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for  hers — a 
good  deal  more  for  your  sake  than  for  hers, 
indeed — I  am  bound  to  tell  her  that  you  are 
not — well,  what  she  may  very  likely  assume  that 
you  are.' 

*  Just  as  you  choose,'  answered  Daisy  indiffer- 
ently. ^  I  should  have  thought,  from  what  you 
have  said  once  or  twice,  that  you  yourself  would 
have  hesitated  about  giving  me  a  character ; 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  inform  Mrs.  Trafford  that  you  and 
I  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  once  upon 
a  time.  Please  yourself,  and  you'll  please  me  ; 
only  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  leave  well 
alone.' 

He  might  have  anticipated  some  such  reply. 
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What  objection,  in  truth,  could  Daisy  have  to 
an  announcement  which  could  do  her  no  pos- 
sible injury  ?  Nevertheless,  it  was  scarcely 
welcome  to  him,  nor  did  the  strong  inclination 
which  he  felt  at  the  moment  to  take  her  advice, 
and  '  leave  well  alone,'  help  him  towards  a  de- 
cision.    After  a  pause,  he  said  rather  coldly  : 

'  I  have  your  permission  to  speak,  then  ?' 

*  Oh  dear  yes ! — fire  away  as  soon  as  you 
like.  But  don't  trouble  yourself  on  my  account ; 
Mrs.  Trafford  and  I  can  understand  one  another 
without  your  help,  I'm  thankful  to  say !' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  Frank  to  himself,  re- 
flecting upon  the  terms  of  this  gracious  conces- 
sion, as  he  walked  away  from  Eaton  Gardens ; 
'  but  will  Mrs.  Trafford  understand  me  when 
the  murder  is  out  ?  Will  she  understand  that 
my  wife  separated  herself  from  me  ? — that  I 
didn't  separate  myself  from  her  because  I  had 
found  out  what  a  dreadful  mistake  our  marriage 
had  been,  and  that  the  concealment  was  not  of 
my  choosing  ?  Above  all,  will  she  understand 
— but  of  course  I  don't  want  her  to  understand 
that.  The  whole  business  is  becoming  horribly 
complicated !' 

That  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  even 
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more  so  was  the  first  thought  that  came  into  his 
mind  when,  on  entering  the  courtyard  of  his 
hotel,  he  was  greeted  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
seated  there,  smoking  a  cigar.  It  was  a  Saturday 
night,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  Honourable  George  Lister,  in  company  with 
other  weary  legislators,  should  have  run  down 
to  Brighton  to  refresh  himself  with  invigorating 
sea-breezes  during  the  coming  day  of  rest ;  but 
Frank,  who  had  not  been  thinking  about  the 
man,  was  taken  aback  and  showed  that  he  was 
so.  Mr.  Lister,  it  must  be  assumed,  either  had 
his  nerves  under  better  control  or  did  not  recog- 
nise a  possible  rival  in  Sir  Francis  Coplestone  ; 
for  he  was  quite  pleasant  and  friendly. 

*  Enjoying  this  foretaste  of  spring,  like  the 
rest  of  us  ?'  he  asked.  '  Well,  I  don't  know- 
any  better  place  than  Brighton  to  make  for  in 
fine  weather.  Of  course  you  know  that  our 
friend  Mrs.  Trafford  is  here.  You  have  seen 
her,  no  doubt  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  have  seen  her,'  answered  Frank, 
with  an  absurd  sense  of  irritation  at  the  other's 
good  humour. 

'  And  how  do  you  think  her  looking  ?'  Mr. 
Lister  inquired.     *  I  was  afraid,  from  the  way 
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in  which  she  wrote  to  me,  that  she  had  been 
rather  over-doing  it  in  London — wearing  her- 
self out  with  visits  to  the  East  End  and  other 
benevolent  exertions  which  one  hasn't  the  heart 
to  dissuade  these  dear,  good  ladies  from  under- 
taking, although  they  are  really  of  so  very  little 
use.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  she  had 
decided  to  give  herself  a  holiday,  and  I  should 
have  been  here  to  look  her  up  before  now,  only 
my  own  holidays  have,  unfortunately,  to  be  few 
and  far  between.' 

Did  he  mean  to  be  offensive,  or  was  he  really 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  entitled  to  be 
apprehensive  when  Mrs.  Trafford  over-exerted 
herself,  and  glad  when  she  took  a  rest  ?  Perhaps 
he  was  so  entitled  ;  at  any  rate,  this  was  the 
first  intimation  that  Frank  had  received  of  letters 
having  passed  between  Mr.  Lister  and  the  lady 
about  whose  health  he  professed  to  be  so 
solicitous. 

*  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  Trafford,'  sounded  a  somewhat  curt 
and  uncivil  reply  to  make  ;  but  if  the  incivility 
was  noticed  it  was  not  resented.  Mr.  Lister 
merely  remarked  in  a  satisfied  tone,  *  That's 
well,'  and  proceeded  to  talk  politics  very  cleverly 
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and  amusingly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Frank  wished  him  good- 
night. 

There  was  a  certain  church  which  Frank 
happened  to  know  that  Mrs.  Trafford  fre- 
quented ;  and  thither  he  betook  himself  on  the 
following  morning,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
encountering  not  only  her,  but  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  for  War  at  that  place  of 
worship.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  ; 
amongst  the  bowed  heads  of  the  ladies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle  the  well-shaped  one 
for  which  his  roving  eyes  sought  was  not  dis- 
cernible, and  Mr.  Lister  possibly  preferred  to 
perform  his  devotions  in  private. 

The  latter,  who  had  just  sat  down  to  luncheon 
when  Frank  returned  to  the  hotel,  got  up  at 
once  and  made  signs  that  there  was  an  unoccu- 
pied place  at  his  little  round  table.  The  invita- 
tion could  not  very  well  be  declined,  nor  would 
it  have  been  polite  to  do  otherwise  than  assent 
to  a  proposition  which  he  was  presently  kind 
enough  to  make. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  strolling  round  to  call 
upon  Mrs.  Trafford  this  afternoon,'  he  an- 
nounced.    '  Perhaps,  if  you  have  nothing  else 
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to  do,  you  might  be  inclined  to  go  with  me,  and 
show  me  the  way  to  her  house.' 

There  was  a  generosity  about  the  suggestion 
which  was  the  reverse  of  flattering ;  but  why, 
after  all,  should  one  wish  to  be  flattered  by 
suspicions  for  which  no  foundation  exists  ? 
Frank  replied,  quite  truthfully,  that  he  had 
intended  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Trafford  in  any  case. 
He  might  have  added  with  equal  truth  that  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  how  she  would 
receive  his  companion. 

What  he  had  been  anything  but  anxious  to 
see,  and  what  he  did  see  when  they  were 
admitted  into  her  drawing-room,  was  Daisy, 
seated  beside  her.  He  was  so  vexed  and  dis- 
concerted (divining  Lister's  amazement  and  a 
hundred  unpleasant  results  thereof),  that  he 
omitted  to  notice  whether  that  self-possessed 
gentleman  was  greeted  with  cordiality  or  not. 
He  heard  Mrs.  Trafford  pronounce  the  name  of 
*  Miss  Villiers,'  saw  the  familiar  little  bob  of  the 
head  which  Daisy  was  pleased  to  accord  to 
the  newcomer,  and  fancied  that  there  was  a 
very  slight  suggestion  of  irony  about  Mr. 
Lister's  profound  bow  ;  but  for  the  explanatory 
statement   on    the   part  of  his   hostess    which 
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might  have  been  expected  to  follow,  he  waited 
in  vain. 

*  I  have  been  a  good  girl  to-day !'  Daisy- 
broke  the  silence,  which  was  upon  the  verge  of 
becoming  awkward,  by  announcing.  '  Mrs. 
Trafford  has  been  taking  me  to  church — what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Not  the  ritualistic 
church  that  she  generally  attends ;  one  must 
do  things  by  degrees,  and  I  warned  her  that  I 
had  been  brought  up  on  strictly  Calvinistic 
principles.  So  we  went  to  a  place  which, 
I  believe,  combines  orthodoxy  with  Pro- 
testantism, and  I  feel  ever  so  much  the  better 
for  it — although  I  did  distinguish  myself  by 
fainting  during  the  sermon  and  having  to  be 
carried  out  toes  first.' 

'  Did  you  really  faint  ?'  asked  Frank,  trying 
to  look  concerned,  and,  indeed,  feeling  so. 

*  Yes,  she  really  did,'  answered  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford. '  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
make  her  stand  and  kneel  through  that  long 
service,  and  although  she  has  revived  a  little 
since  luncheon,  I  want  her  to  lie  down  and  rest 
now.  I  was  just  going  to  take  her  home  when 
you  came  in.' 

The  two  men  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to 
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withdraw ;  but  Daisy  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  put  everybody  to  so  much 
inconvenience. 

'  I  assure  you  I  don't  want  all  that  looking 
after,'  she  said.  '  I  expect  I  had  better  go 
home  ;  but  fainting  doesn't  mean  much  with 
me,  and  I  scarcely  ever  do  it  a  second  time  in 
one  day.  If  the  carriage  is  there  I'll  be  off  at 
once.' 

There  was  some  further  parley  about  the 
subject,  but  the  end  of  it  was  that,  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford's  carriage  having  been  announced,  Frank 
escorted  his  wife  downstairs.  He  was  prepared 
also  to  escort  her  to  her  own  door,  but  of  this 
she  would  not  hear. 

'  Don't  bother  about  me;  I'm  all  right,'  she 
said.  *  Go  back  and  hear  what  Mr.  Lister  is 
saying  about  the  Dancer  in  Yellow  ;  you  can 
report  his  observations — which  are  sure  to  be 
amusing  —  to  me  afterwards.  He  is  quite 
pained  and  shocked  to  think  that  his  future 
wife  should  have  taken  up  with  such  low 
associates  ;  that  much  I  could  see  in  his  face. 
But  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  he 
has  the  cheek  to  rebuke  her,  and  how  she 
treats  him  if  he  does.' 
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'  Is  It  SO  certain,  then,  that  Mrs.  Trafford  is 
his  future  wife  ?'  Frank  asked  with  rather  more 
eagerness,  perhaps,  than  was  either  prudent  or 
becoming. 

But  Daisy  only  laughed,  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  carriage,  and  answered,  *  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  ;  go  back  and  find  out.' 

His  return  to  the  drawing-room  did  not 
furnish  him  with  the  information  specified  ;  but 
it  did — not  a  little  to  his  displeasure — demon- 
strate to  him  that  Daisy's  prevision  had  not 
been  at  fault,  and  that  the  history  of  the  Dancer 
in  Yellow  was  being  made  the  subject  of  an 
animated  discussion. 

*  I  only  repeat  what  all  the  world  knows — for 
the  matter  of  that,  a  very  small  part  of  what  all 
the  world  knows,'  Lister  was  saying  as  he 
entered.  '  I  don't  say  that  the  girl  is  any 
worse  than  others  of  her  class,  still  less  that 
your  compassion  and  kindness  aren't  admir- 
able ;  yet — the  line  has  to  be  drawn  some- 
where.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  draw  the  line  at 
admitting  Miss  Villiers  into  my  house  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Trafford,  addressing  Frank  composedly. 
*  You  are  better  acquainted  with  her  than  I  am, 
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and   no   doubt   you  know   a  good   deal   more 
about  her/ 

*  I  am  not  so  impertinent,'  answered  Frank, 
with  a  grim  delight  in  seizing  this  opening  for 
being  impertinent  to  the  other  man,  *  as  to 
dictate  to  you  whom  you  shall  choose  as  your 
acquaintances.  As  Jbr  Miss  Villiers,  she  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  she 
has  ever  done  anything  to  render  her  unfit  for 
the  society  of  decent  people.' 

Mr.  Lister  declined  to  take  offence. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  '  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  breathe  a  word  against  the  young  lady's 
character,  especially  if  she  is  a  friend  of  yours. 
There  have  been  rumours,  and  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  heard  of  them  ;  but 
that,  after  all,  is  not  the  question.  You  and  I, 
of  course,  can  make  any  friends  that  we  please  ; 
I  merely  venture  to  point  out  that,  while  society 
is  constituted  upon  its  present  basis,  Mrs. 
Trafford  can't  very  well  afford  to  make  a  friend 
of  a  Daisy  Villiers.  And  I  am  sure  you  must 
agree  with  me.' 

'  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  don't,'  returned 
Frank  doggedly. 
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Lister  shrugged  his  shoulders,  while  Mrs. 
Trafford  remarked,  without  any  visible  sign  of 
annoyance : 

'  Sir  Francis  so  far  agrees  with  you  that  he 
warned  me  I  should  never  hit  it  off  with  his  old 
friend,  who,  he  said,  was  not  a  lady  by  birth. 
I  myself  have  always  had  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  women  who  exhibit  themselves  at 
music-halls  ;  but  prejudice  generally  arises  out 
of  ignorance,  doesn't  it  ?  Besides,  I  suppose 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.' 

'  But  even  assuming  her  to  be  exceptional,' 
protested  Lister,  '  I  still  think ' 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course  you  do  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  natural.  Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  you 
won't  convince  me  in  this  particular  instance  ; 
so  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  Sir  Francis 
Coplestone's  testimony  to  character  satisfies  me 
— the  more  so  as  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very 
willing  witness.' 

If  she  was  satisfied,  Frank  was  not.  She 
had,  to  be  sure,  snubbed  Lister  ;  but  the  snub 
had  been  a  decidedly  mild  one,  and  had  been 
almost  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  the 
man  had  some  right  to  speak  as  he  had  done. 
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Moreover,  it  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  be 
described  as  an  unwilling  witness.  Everything, 
in  short,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  avow  what  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  been  avowed  much  earlier. 


i^^- 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FRANK    EXPLAINS. 

If  there  was  one  quality  above  another  for 
which  Mr.  Lister  was  distinguished  in  public 
life,  it  was  that  of  cool  combativeness.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  hard  hitter,  as  well  as 
a  brilliant  one,  and  any  attack  made  upon  him 
in  the  course  of  debate  was  very  apt  to  result 
in  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  the  attacking 
member.  But  perhaps  he  kept  the  resources 
of  a  quick  intelligence  and  an  incisive  wit  for 
his  political  opponents,  or  possibly  he  considered 
Mrs.  Trafford  a  privileged  person.  At  all 
events,  he  accepted  his  snubbing  with  much 
apparent  good  humour,  and  for  the  next  half- 
hour  chatted  very  agreeably  upon  a  variety  of 
topics  quite  unconnected  with  Dancers  in 
Yellow. 

As  for  Frank,  his  contributions  to  a  conversa- 
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tion  which  was  easily  sustained  without  any  aid 
from  him  were  few  and  far  between.  Some 
dim  idea  of  sitting  out  his  fellow-visitor  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  his  leave;  but  when 
the  latter  rose  he  mechanically  did  likewise,  and 
he  could  not  detect  in  his  hostess's  manner  any 
indication  of  a  wish  to  detain  him. 

*  If  I  can  possibly  manage  it,'  Mr.  Lister  was 
saying,  *  I  shall  slip  down  to  Brighton  again 
next  Saturday.  Couldn't  we  make  up  a  little 
party  to  dine  together  that  evening,  and  perhaps 
go  on  to  the  theatre  afterwards  ?  I  suppose 
there  is  a  theatre  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  theatre,  I  believe,' 
answered  Mrs.  Trafford  ;  '  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  there  being  a  little  party.  Unfortunately, 
I  know  nobody  here.' 

*  Well,  you  know  Sir  Francis  Coplestone,  at 
all  events,'  rejoined  Mr.  Lister  cheerfully.  '  If 
you  and  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
me  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Saturday  night, 
I'll  contrive  to  collect  a  lady  from  somewhere 
or  other  to  establish  an  equilibrium.' 

Frank  marvelled  at  the  cool  audacity  of  the 
man  in  adding  with  a  laugh  : 

'  But  my   lady  shall  be  altogether  unexcep- 
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tionable.     She  shall  not  be  Miss  Daisy  Villlers, 
for  instance/ 

'  You  hardly  know  her  well  enough  to  invite 
her,'  remarked  Mrs.  Trafford,  with  a  smiling 
composure  which,  all  things  considered,  was 
scarcely  less  marvellous.  *  For  my  own  part, 
I  shall  like  very  much  to  dine  with  you  and 
your  unexceptionable  friend,  whoever  she  may 
be.  It  will  make  a  pleasant  little  break  in  the 
monotony  of  my  present  existence.' 

Frank  wished  her  good-bye  somewhat  curtly. 
He  could  not  help  being  provoked  with  her, 
although  he  had,  of  course,  no  business  to  be 
provoked.  If  she  really  liked  this  insufferable 
fellow,  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  his 
impudence,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Something  more,  however,  might  very  well 
be  said  to  the  insufferable  one,  and  as  he 
walked  away  from  the  house  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lister,  he  endeavoured  to  say  it. 

*  Please  don't  count  upon  me  for  Saturday,' 
he  began  ;  '  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  still 
here  then,  and  even  if  I  am ' 

'  My  dear  Coplestone,'  interrupted  Mr.  Lister, 
*  I  am  quite  conscious  of  owing  you  an  apology, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accept 
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it.  Naturally,  I  should  not  have  spoken  as  I 
did  about  Miss  Villiers  in  your  presence  if  I 
had  had  any  idea  that  you  were — er — interested 
in  her ;  but  I  couldn't  well  apologize  or  retract 
at  the  moment,  because  I  thought — and,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  I  still  think — that  Mrs. 
Trafford  may  do  herself  harm  by  seeming  to 
be  intimate  with  a  lady  of  that  peculiar 
notoriety.  I  am  sure  you  must  understand 
what  I  mean,  and  that  I  may  hold  such  an 
opinion  without  the  slightest  intentional  insult 
to — to  the  very  charming  personage  in  ques- 
tion.' 

*  You  are  entitled  to  hold  and  express  any 
opinions  that  you  choose  respecting  the  charm- 
ing personage ;  everybody  is  entitled  to  think 
and  say  what  he  chooses  about  a  professional 
dancer/  replied  Frank,  with  ill-suppressed 
bitterness.  *  Your  apology  implies  that  you 
hold  other  opinions  concerning  me  and  her 
which  happen  to  be  mistaken  ;  but  you  are 
entitled  to  them,  too,  I  suppose.  I  really  have 
no  excuse  for  quarrelling  with  you.' 

*  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,* 
Mr.  Lister  declared,  with  good-tempered  hearti- 
ness, '  and  I  hope  you  won't  disappoint  me  and 
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Mrs.  Trafford  by  turning  your  back  upon  us  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  little  contretemps 
which  occurred  just  now  was  quite  as  un- 
pleasant to  me  as  it  was  to  you,  I  assure  you ; 
but  we  are  both  of  us  men  of  the  world,  and  we 
know  better  than  to  take  offence  where  none  is 
meant,  don't  we  ?' 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Frank  got  rid  of  the 
gentleman  who  obviously  did  not  mean  to 
offend  him,  but  whose  very  existence,  unluckily, 
was  an  offence,  and  who,  moreover,  had  not 
disavowed  certain  suspicions  ascribed  to  him. 
Those  suspicions,  it  was  no  longer  permissible 
to  doubt,  must  be  removed  from  his  mind,  and 
from  the  minds  of  other  people  without  further 
delay.  Frank  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  frowning 
and  biting  his  lips,  upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel 
where  his  companion  had  quitted  him  ;  then, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  a  large  double-tooth  extracted,  he 
marched  straight  back  to  Mrs.  Trafford's 
door. 

She  did  not  seem  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  him  when  he  re-entered  her  drawing-room  ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  first  words,  as  she  laid 
down  the  book  which  she  had  been  reading,  were : 
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*  1  was  expecting  you.' 

*  I  can't  think  why  you  should  have  expected 
me,'  returned  Frank,  with  a  touch  of  excusable 
irritation,  'except  that  you  always  seem  to 
know  more  about  me  than  I  do  about  myself.' 

'  That,'  Mrs.  Trafford  remarked,  smiling, 
*  doesn't  prove  me  to  be  possessed  of  any 
extraordinary  powers  of  penetration.' 

'  It  would  if  you  knew  why  I  am  here.  Of 
course  I  can  guess  what  you  think,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I  haven't  come  to  abuse  Mr.  Lister. 
He  certainly  appears  to  me  to  allow  himself 
considerable  liberties  ;  still,  if  you  don't  object 
to  them  it  isn't  for  me  to  protest.  Besides, 
from  the  moment  it  is  admitted  that  he  has  a 
right  to  take  up  that  sort  of  tone  in  speak- 
ing to  you  at  all,  one  can  hardly  blame 
him  for  saying  what  he  did.  Nine  men  out 
of  ten  would  think  the  same  and  say  the  same 
— always  supposing  they  had  the  right.' 

'  I  don't  blame  him,'  answered  Mrs.  Trafford 
quietly,  '  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  don't. 
But  you  didn't  hasten  back  to  talk  about  him, 
you  say  ?* 

*  No,  not  about  him — although  it  is  he  who 
has  made  me  feel  that  I  must  talk  to  you  now 
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about  somebody  else,  and — and  tell  the  truth 
at  last.  It  will  cost  me  your  friendship,  I  dare 
say,  but  there's  no  help  for  that.  All  I  beg 
you  to  remember  is  that  you  asked  me  no 
questions,  and  that  at  least  I  told  you  no  direct 
lies,  even  if  I  have  been  deceiving  you  all  this 
time.  You  wouldn't  be  dissuaded  from  taking 
Daisy  up ;  you  never  seemed  to  feel  the 
smallest  curiosity  respecting  her  and  me — and 
yet  you  must  surely  have  had  conjectures  !' 

^  Convictions  would  be  a  better  word,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Trafford  calmly;  'but,  whatever 
they  are  to  be  called,  I  undoubtedly  had 
them,  and  I  presume  that  they  are  about  to 
be  confirmed.' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  replied  Frank  ;  '  I  don't 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which 
is  perhaps  in  one  way  less  discreditable  to  me 
than  you  may  imagine.  The  woman  whom 
you  know  as  Daisy  Villiers  is  my  wife,  that's 
all.  We  were  married  long  ago,  before  I  went 
out  to  India — before  you  and  I  ever  met.' 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  coup  de  thddt7X,  this 
announcement  was  so  complete  a  failure  as  to 
be    downright    ludicrous.       An     interrogative 
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*  Yes  ?'  was  the  sole  comment  of  Mrs.  Trafford, 
who  was  leaning  back  In  her  chair,  and  whose 
eyes,  as  she  raised  them  for  a  moment  to  meet 
Frank's,  expressed  neither  astonishment  nor 
displeasure. 

*  Ah,  she  has  told  you  all  about  it  then  !' 
he  cried. 

'  Not  a  word  ;  I  have  no  more  asked  for  her 
confidence  than  I  have  for  yours.  But,  if  you 
will  consider  for  a  moment,  no  other  ex- 
planation of  your  being  here  with  her  would 
hold  water.  You  are  both  of  you  honourable 
people ' 

*  Are  we  ?'  Interrupted  Frank.  *  Well,  if  you 
still  think  that  ! — and  if  you  actually  mean  to 
say  that  you  don't  condemn  me ' 

'  Oh,  you  are  getting  on  a  little  too  fast  now. 
I  don't  condemn  you  for  having,  as  you  say, 
"deceived"  me;  you  were  not  bound  to  tell 
me  that  you  were  married.  But  whether  you 
have  been  justified  in  deceiving  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  whether  you  have  been  justified  in 
ignoring  your  wife  as  you  have  done,  is  exactly 
what  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  that  is  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  explain.' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  assented  Frank,  with  a  sigh. 
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He  narrated  the  whole  history  of  his  married 
Hfe,  concealing  nothing  that  could  tell  against 
himself,  acknowledging  that  his  passion  for 
Daisy  had  been  a  short-lived  affair,  and  laying 
no  more  stress  than  was  necessary  upon  the 
many  causes  that  she  had  given  him  for 
doubting  her  constancy.  Mrs.  Trafford  listened 
attentively,  and  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  were  an  honour- 
able man  ?'  she  said.  ^  You  have  been  very 
patient — a  little  stupid,  perhaps.  I  don't  think 
any  impartial  person  would  say  that  you  had 
been  much  to  blame  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
but  now,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  only  one  honour- 
able course  for  you  to  adopt.' 

Frank  nodded  despondently.  '  Oh  yes ;  if 
it  were  only  for  your  sake,  Daisy  must  take  the 
name  that  she  is  entitled  to  now.  But  she  won't 
consent  to  live  at  Mailing,  you  know,  and  I 
can't  pretend  that  I  want  her  to  do  so.' 

'  That  may  come  later ;  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  live  together  somewhere,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  she  will  consent  to  that.  If  I 
were  you,  I  should  take  her  abroad  in  the  first 
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instance  ;  it  would  be  the  best  plan  in  every- 
way— the  best  for  her  health,  amongst  other 
things.  Go  at  once  and  make  the  suggestion 
to  her ;  only  please  don't  say  that  you  are 
making  it  on  my  account,  or  on  anybody's 
account,  except  yours  and  her  own.  I  may 
be  very  arrogant,  but  I  really  do  not  think 
that  I  shall  suffer  any  more  from  being  seen 
in  public  with  Miss  Daisy  Villiers  than  with 
Lady  Coplestone.' 

Frank  made  no  rejoinder  ;  but,  after  a  long 
pause,  he  could  not  help  saying,  '  You  are 
probably  right — but  I  didn't  expect  you  to  take 
it  quite  like  this,  somehow.' 

*  Do  you  complain  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Oh  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  acted  like 
an  honourable  man,  which  is  an  indulgent  view 
to  take,  I  suppose.  Only  you  don't  seem  to 
be  a  bit  sorry  for  me.' 

'  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  her  too,  you  see,'  Mrs. 
Trafford  answered.  Then — softened,  perhaps, 
byaglance  at  Frank's  dejected  visage — she  added 
quickly  :  '  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  you — more  sorry 
than  words  can  tell.  It  is  all  so  unfortunate  and 
so  irremediable  !    But  what  is  the  use  of  moaning 
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when  things  are  irremediable  ?  All  one  can 
do  then  Is  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  that 
ought  to  be  easier  for  you  than  it  is  for  many- 
people,  because  you  have  nothing — or,  at  any 
rate,  very  little — to  reproach  yourself  with. 
Two  little  scraps  of  comfort  I  can  give  you. 
One  of  them  is  that  your  wife  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  bad  woman — you  may  take  my 
word  for  that ;  the  other,  which  you  won't  think 
much  of,  though  It's  rather  important  in  reality, 
is  that  she  cares  a  good  deal  more  for  you  than 
you  do  for  her.' 

*  Oh,  I  believe  she  likes  me,'  said  Frank; 
'she  has  always  assured  me  that  she  did.  I 
can't  see  why  it's  important,  though.' 

*No;  and  you  wouldn't  even  if  I  told  you — 
which  there  isn't  time  to  do.  I  must  send  you 
away  now,  because  I  have  to  go  out;  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  let  me  know  to-morrow  how 
you  have  sped.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  drop  us,  then  ?'  said 
Frank,  rather  foolishly. 

'Why  in  the  world  should  I  ?  If  ever  we 
cease  to  be  friends,  it  will  be  by  your  choice, 
not  mine.' 
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*  Or  by  Lister's  choice,'  thought  Frank.  But 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  such  a 
speech  as  that  to  a  lady  who  seemed  desirous 
of  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  him ;  so 
he  sadly  and  silently  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SOME    PAINFUL    EXPERIENCES. 

Frank,  as  he  walked  off  to  Eaton  Gardens  to 
do  his  duty,  was  a  very  unhappy  man  indeed. 
Mrs.  Trafford  (whose  placability  had  left  him 
more  sore  than  any  verbal  castigation  could 
have  done)  had,  to  be  sure,  declared  that  she 
was  sorry  for  him  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  be  half  as  sorry  for  him  as  he  was 
himself,  because  she  had  only  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  small  part  of  the  misery  that 
he  had  to  bear.  If  he  had  told  her  that  he 
loved  her — and  he  almost  wished  he  had — 
would  she,  he  wondered,  have  been  angry  or 
amused  or  merely  indifferent  ?  Well,  it  did 
not  much  signify.  She  was  going  to  marry 
another  man  ;  she  was  going,  he  hoped,  to  be 
happy  ;  and  his  own  future  fate  must,  in  any 
case,  have  been  the  same.     To  suffer  in  silence 
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was  the  lot  marked  out  for  him  ;  the  only  thing 
to  be  wished  for  now  was  that  he  might  be 
permitted  also  to  suffer  in  solitude. 

Nevertheless,  it  behoved  him  to  offer  Daisy 
once  more  the  companionship  to  which  she  was 
legally  entitled,  and  which  she  had  repeatedly 
declined.  He  was  disposed  to  believe,  in  spite 
of  an  incidental  assertion  of  Mrs.  Trafford's, 
that  that  offer  would  again  be  refused,  and 
although  he  was  resolved  that  his  wife  should 
now  take  the  name  of  Lady  Coplestone,  whether 
she  wished  it  or  not,  he  was  more  than  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  for  a  separate 
mode  of  existence  that  it  might  please  her 
to  suggest. 

He  found  her  extended  upon  a  sofa  with  an 
open  novel  lying,  face  downwards,  upon  her 
knees,  and  she  greeted  him  with  a  long,  weary 
yawn. 

'  So  here  you  are  at  last !'  she  said.  '  Well, 
what's  the  news  ?  Mr.  Lister  had  some  flat- 
tering remarks  to  make  to  Mrs.  Trafford 
about  me,  I  suppose  ?  How  did  she  receive 
them  ?' 

*  He  told  her  that  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  she  gave  him  to  understand 
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that  she  would  draw  it  where  she  chose,'  replied 
Frank  succinctly. 

*  Well  done  she!  Not  that  I  expected  her 
to  say  anything  else.     And  then  ?' 

'  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  that  closed  the 
incident ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  understand 
how  I  felt  about  it.  Anyhow,  I  did  feel  that  she 
must  now  hear  all  there  was  to  be  heard  ;  so, 
after  Lister  and  I  had  gone  away,  I  went 
straight  back  to  her  house  and  made  a  full  con- 
fession.' 

'  The  more  fool  you,  dear  boy  !  Still,  your 
intentions,  no  doubt,  were  excellent,  as  they 
always  are,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  shocked 
her  very  much.' 

*  Not  in  the  least ;  I  didn't  even  surprise  her. 
But  she  quite  agreed  with  me  that  the  time  had 
come  for  us  to  acknowledge  publicly  that  we 
are  husband  and  wife.  I  mentioned,  of  course, 
that  I  had  your  permission  to  make  that 
acknowledgment.  I  couldn't  say  that  you  were 
likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  willing  to  take  up 
your  abode  under  the  same  roof  with  me — 
which  she  appeared  to  think  indispensable.' 

^  And  I  dare  say  you  added  that  you  yourself 
weren't  exactly  consumed  with  anxiety  to  lead 
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me  to  your  ancestral  mansion  and  receive  an 
address  of  congratulation  from  the  tenantry/ 

*  I  believe  I  did.  You  have  spoken  to  me 
so  very  plainly  at  various  times,  Daisy,  that  you 
can  hardly  be  hurt  or  offended  at  anything  that 
I  may  say  to  you  upon  that  subject,  and  the 
truth  is  that  I  would  rather  not  take  you  to 
Mailing.  All  the  same,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
just  what  you  wish.  We  don't  love  one  another  ; 
we  can  never  be  husband  and  wife  again, 
except  nominally  ;  but  we  shall  have  to  an- 
nounce that  we  are  married,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  will  be  a  little  less  scandal  and  a 
little  less  gossip  if  we  don't  have  to  announce  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  agreed  to  an  ami- 
cable separation.  However,  as  I  say,  I  place 
myself  unreservedly  in  your  hands,  and  we 
will  live  together  or  apart,  just  as  you  may 
decide/ 

'  Thanks,  so  much  !  It  is  only  a  question  of 
the  roof  being  a  sufficiently  extensive  one,  then  ? 
Well,  I  really  don't  think  I  care  a  straw,  one 
way  or  the  other.  We'll  bar  Mailing  for  the 
present,  anyhow  ;  but  if  you  like  to  send  for 
your  portmanteau  and  your  hat-box,  you  can 
be    accommodated    here.     Or    we    might    go 
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abroad  for  a  time,  so  as  to  let  the  cold  blast  of 
censure  blow  itself  out  during  our  absence.' 

'  That  was  what  Mrs.  Trafford  suggested,' 
observed  Frank  rather  ruefully ;  for,  indeed, 
this  matter-of-course  assent  was  scarcely  what 
he  had  anticipated  or  desired.  '  She  fancied, 
too,  that  the  change  might  be  good  for  your 
health.' 

'Mrs.  Trafford's  suggestions  are  as  excellent 
as  your  intentions,'  Daisy  remarked  ;  'we  can't 
do  better  than  act  upon  them.  As  for  the  state 
of  my  health,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  changed 
by  any  change  of  climate  or  scene — and  so  does 
the  doctor.  He'll  order  me  abroad,  though,  if 
you  ask  him.  He's  a  clever  little  man.  and  I 
expect  he'd  rather  lose  a  paying  patient  than 
have  her  die  upon  his  hands.' 

*  You  must  not  talk  about  dying,  Daisy  !' 

'All  right  ;  we  won't  talk  about  It.  It  isn't  a 
very  lively  subject,  I  confess,  and  we  may  as 
well  assume,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that 
you  wish  me  to  live  many  years.  When  all's 
said,  why  shouldn't  we  be  just  as  good  friends 
as  the  majority  of  married  people  ?' 

'  I  think  we  are  good  friends,'  said  Frank. 
*  We  might   be  better  friends,  perhaps,   if  we 
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knew  a  little  more  about  one  another  than  we 
do.' 

'  Ah,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  that !  There's 
such  a  thing  as  knowing  too  much.' 

She  began  to  sing  in  her  queer  little  scrap 
of  a  voice  :  '  "  I?u  hast  Diamanten  und Perlen  " 
— wouldn't  you  like  to  be  told  where  they  came 
from  .-*  Well,  you  ain't  going  to  be  told,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  ask  questions  which  you 
might  consider  indiscreet.  *'  Du  hast  doch  die 
schonsten  Augen — Mein  LiebcheUy  was  wills t 
du  mehr  ?''  Once  upon  a  time,  I  remember, 
you  had  a  great  admiration  for  my  eyes,  and 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  your  lawful  property.  They  have 
gone  off  colour  a  little  bit  since  those  days — 
like  other  things,  eh  ?  Come,  old  boy,  we'll  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  we  won't  attempt  what 
can't  be  done.  We'll  bear  and  forbear  ;  you 
shall  have  all  the  liberty  you  can  wish  for,  and, 
on  my  side,  I'll  promise  not  to  disgrace  you. 
**  Mein  Liebchen^  was  wills t  dti  mehr  ?'' ' 

He  was,  at  all  events,  not  likely  to  get  more, 
nor  was  he,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
very  eager  for  revelations  which  could  serve  no 
satisfactory  purpose.       Moreover,   it  would   be 
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anything  but  satisfactory  to  be  called  upon  lor 
a  reciprocal  revelation,  the  nature  of  which 
Daisy  showed  some  sign  of  anticipating.  He 
therefore  replied  ; 

*  So  be  it.  I'll  write  to  my  relations  and  to 
a  few  friends  at  once.  I  dare  say  that  will 
suffice  in  the  way  of  publication.  And  as  soon 
as  you  have  interviewed  your  doctor  we'll  go — 
where  shall  we  go  ?' 

'  Monte  Carlo,  for  choice,'  answered  Daisy  ; 
'but  really  I'm  not  particular.  My  relations 
will  also  have  to  be  informed  ;  but  I  don't  think 
they  will  bother  you  much.  In  fact,  I'll  under- 
take to  say  that  they  shall  not.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  I  would  rather  you  stayed  at  the 
hotel  until  we  fly  the  country  hand-in-hand. 
There  would  be  something  a  little  ridiculous  in 
your  transporting  yourself  and  your  belong- 
ings to  this  house  all  of  a  sudden,  wouldn't 
there  ?  Or  do  you  think  Mrs.  Trafford  would 
be  contented  with  nothing  less  ?' 

Frank  said  he  did  not  see  what  Mrs.  Traf- 
ford had  to  do  with  the  question;  but  Daisy 
returned,  laughing  : 

*  Oh,  she  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it — 
everything,  indeed.      Isn't  it  in  order  to  make 
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things  smooth  and  comfortable  for  her  that  I 
am  about  to  have  visiting-cards  engraved  with 
the  august  title  of  Lady  Coplestone  ?  Well,  I 
would  do  more  than  that  to  make  things  smooth 
and  comfortable  for  her — though,  between  our- 
selves, I  am  sorry  that  she  should  want  to 
marry  that  cold-blooded  prig.  Now,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  ask  you  to  go  away.  I'm  too 
tired  to  go  on  talking  ;  added  to  which,  there's 
no  more  to  be  said.' 

There  was  not  much  more  to  be  said  ;  but 
there  were,  of  course,  a  good  many  things  to 
be  done — most  of  them  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
Frank  spent  the  evening  in  writing  letters  in 
his  own  room,  thus  avoiding  any  further  parley 
with  Mr.  Lister,  and  if  this  occupation,  together 
with  planning  arrangements  for  a  prolonged 
absence  from  home^  kept  him  out  of  bed  until 
a  very  late  hour,  that  was  no  great  misfor- 
tune, seeing  that  he  had  little  inclination  for 
sleep. 

When  he  betook  himself  to  Eaton  Gardens, 
the  next  day,  he  found  Mrs.  Trafford  already 
seated  with  his  wife,  and  was  cheerfully  greeted 
by  the  former.  The  latter's  eyes,  he  was  sorry 
to  see,  were  red  ;  she  seemed  listless,  and  took 
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scarcely  any  part  in  the  conversation  that 
followed,  although,  after  a  time,  she  made  some 
effort  to  reassume  her  usual  lively  manner. 
The  doctor,  he  was  told,  had  called,  and  had 
recommended  the  South  of  France — Italy — 
any  place,  in  short,  that  his  patient  might  fancy. 
Daisy  would  be  ready  to  make  a  start  in  a  few 
days'  time.  *  And  I  should  think,'  added  Mrs. 
Trafford,  *  you  will  want  to  run  back  to  Mailing, 
and  perhaps  to  London,  before  you  leave 
England,  will  you  not  ?' 

He  was  not  conscious  of  a  desire  to  run 
anywhere,  except  (if  only  such  a  thing  were 
practicable  !)  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
but  he  perceived  that  these  two  ladies  were 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  made  the 
reply  which  they  apparently  wished  him  to 
make.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Trafford  was  good 
enough  to  drive  him  back  to  his  hotel,  profiting 
by  that  brief  opportunity  for  confidential  inter- 
course to  make  an  appeal  to  his  generosity. 

'  You  will  be  kind  to  her,  won't  you  ?'  she 
pleaded.  *  She  is  ill  and  unhappy,  and — she 
is  going,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  in  your 
power.' 

'  I   really  can't  accuse  myself  of  ever  having 
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been    unkind   to  her,'   was   Frank's  somewhat 
cold  answer. 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  haven't  had  the  chance  ; 
but  you  will  have  it  now,  and  I  hope  you  are 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  take  advantage 
of  it' 

*  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,'  said  Frank.  '  I  don't 
exactly  understand  what  you  mean  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  may  safely  promise  not  to  be  brutal,  if 
that's  all.' 

*  You  will  come  to  understand  in  the  long- 
run  ;  you  may  even  come  to  understand  that 
you  have  been  a  little  brutal,  without  in  the 
least  intending  it.  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  the 
fault  has  been  all  on  your  side ;  still,  you  can't 
hit  a  woman  when  she  is  down,  and  your  wife 
is  down  now,  poor  soul !  The  doctor  told 
her  plainly  to-day  that  she  would  never  be 
anything  but  an  invalid ;  that  ought  to  make 
you  forgive  her,  if  you  have  anything  to 
forgive.' 

Perhaps  so  ;  but  it  made  him  wince,  never- 
theless, to  be  reminded  of  his  conjugal  duties 
by  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  he  was 
glad  enough  to  escape  from  a  possible  repeti- 
tion of  such  experiences.     Experiences  only  a 
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few  degrees  less  painful  awaited  him  in  Kent 
and  in  London,  where  he  curtly  announced 
what  had  to  be  announced,  and  bore,  with  such 
philosophy  as  he  could  command,  the  amazed, 
compassionate  or  indignant  comments  to  which 
his  news  gave  rise.  Miss  Coplestone's  com- 
ments, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  were  of 
the  latter  description.  He  had  written  to  her  ; 
but,  being  in  London,  and  having  a  sort  of 
perverse  craving  to  drink  the  cup  of  humilia- 
tion to  its  dregs,  he  called  upon  his  aunt,  who 
metaphorically  tore  him  limb  from  limb  for  his 
pains. 

*  I  never  thought,'  said  she,  with  appalling 
calmness,  '  that  I  should  live  to  be  thankful 
for  your  dear  father's  death  ;  but  I  am  more 
than  thankful  now  that  he  was  spared  this 
terrible  disgrace.  Some  of  our  ancestors,  I 
believe,  were  guilty  of  certain  crimes  of  violence 
— that  has  been  so  in  every  family  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  But  you  are  the  very  first  of  our 
name  who  has  stooped  to  take  a  wife  out  of 
the  gutter.  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  peculiar 
distinction,  and  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to 
enjoy  it  in  comparative  solitude  ;  for  you  may 
rest   assured    that   no  decent    man   or  woman 
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will  ever  cross  the  threshold  of  Mailing  again 
while  you  live.' 

'  Mrs.  Trafford  will,'  said  Frank.  *  That  is, 
if  we  ever  return  to  Mailing — which  seems 
rather  doubtful  at  present.' 

'  Oh,  you'll  return/  answered  Miss  Cople- 
stone,  with  a  short  laugh ;  '  your  wife  will 
insist  upon  that,  you  will  find.  But  Mrs. 
Trafford  won't  call  upon  her  ;  because,  for 
one  thing,  there  won't  be  a  Mrs.  Trafford 
much  longer.  There  will  be  a  Mrs.  Lister, 
whose  husband,  let  me  tell  you,  will  be  far 
too  wide  awake  to  patronize  disreputable  people, 
with  neither  money  nor  influence  in  the  country. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say — as,  of 
course,  you  will  have  expected  me  to  say — 
that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
receive  or  acknowledge  the  present  Lady  Cople- 
stone.  My  one  hope  is  that  you  will  soon  sue 
for  the  divorce  which,  by  all  accounts,  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.' 

To  these  amenities  Frank  submitted  without 
protest  or  attempt  at  retaliation.  What  was 
the  use  of  quarrelling  ?  He  went  about  his 
business,  transacting  it  methodically  and  as 
silently   as    might   be  ;    then   he    returned    to 
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Brighton  to  say  that  he  was  quite  ready,  and 
to  be  informed  in  reply  that  Daisy  wished  for 
another  week's  delay.  She,  too,  it  seemed, 
had  been  receiving  visits  and  letters,  con- 
gratulatory and  other ;  she  was  rather  tired 
after  it  all,  and  she  was  not  feeling  very  well, 
and  she  was  reluctant  to  quit  Mrs.  Trafford,  to 
whom  she  clung  with  something  of  the  peevish 
stubbornness  of  a  sick  child. 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,'  she  exclaimed,  '  that  I 
can't  put  everything  straight  by  dying  at  once ! 
But  the  doctor,  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  does 
not  think  my  life  in  any  danger.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MR.    LISTER    COMES    TO    THE    POINT. 

Frank,  who  had  planned  to  leave  Brighton 
with  his  wife  on  the  Saturday  morning,  so  as 
to  give  Mr.  Lister  and  his  projected  dinner 
the  slip,  was  not  best  pleased  to  find  that  he 
would  now  have  to  kick  his  heels  for  another 
week  in  a  place  where  he  was  known  by  sight, 
and  where  he  might  expect  to  be  stared  at 
with  some  curiosity.  Already  paragraphs  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  already  the  half- 
forgotten  Dancer  in  Yellow  had  acquired  fresh 
notoriety  through  her  proclaimed  union  with  a 
young  country  baronet ;  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  baronet  in  question,  as 
well  as  his  somewhat  inexplicable  conduct  in 
living  apart  from  his  wife,  though  close  to  her 
temporary  residence,  would  be  made  the  theme 
of  encJtess  gossip.     But  the  greater  swallows  up 
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the  less,  and  Frank,  vexed  at  first  by  the 
prospect  of  pin-pricks  which  he  thought  that  he 
might  very  well  have  been  spared,  soon  forgot 
the  general  public  in  brooding  over  grievances 
of  a  more  directly  personal  character. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  Mrs.  Trafford  nor 
Daisy  seemed  to  have  much  sympathy  to 
bestow  upon  him.  They  were  constantly 
together ;  his  entrance  invariably  had  the 
appearance  of  interrupting  a  confidential  inter- 
change of  views  ;  he  was  usually  given  to 
understand,  in  more  or  less  plain  terms,  that 
the  sooner  he  went  away  the  better  they  would 
both  be  pleased.  Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not 
help  feeling — and,  what  was  worse,  suspecting 
they  meant  him  to  feel — his  present  position  to 
be  not  only  painful,  but  undignified  and  ridi- 
culous. They  had  the  air  of  thinking  uncom- 
monly little  of  him — which,  all  things  considered, 
was  really  rather  too  bad ! 

'  I  don't  claim  any  credit  for  acting  as  I  have 
done,'  he  was  moved  to  say  to  Mrs.  Trafford, 
when,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  obtained  possession 
of  her  ear  ;  '  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  my 
convenience  might  have  been  consulted  to  some 
extent,  seeing  that  from   the   very  first  I  have 
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been  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  Daisy  as 
my  wife.  Surely  she  must  understand  that 
this  delay  in  making  ourselves  scarce  is  not  very 
pleasant  for  me  ?' 

'  Have  patience,*  Mrs.  Trafford  returned ; 
*  she  is  scarcely  fit  to  travel  yet,  and  if  she 
seems  to  you  to  be  selfish,  you  should  try  to 
realize  what  you  would  be  in  her  place.  The 
future,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  look  much  more 
attractive  to  her  than  it  does  to  you  ;  but  you, 
at  least,  have  good  health,  besides  occupations 
to  fall  back  upon.' 

'  I  have  no  occupation  here,'  said  Frank 
rather  sullenly,  '  and  how  I  am  going  to  occupy 
myself  in  some  foreign  watering-place  Heaven 
alone  knows  !  However,  it  doesn't  much 
signify  what  becomes  of  me.  I  have,  at  all 
events,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  I  may 
hang  myself  as  soon  as  I  please  without  leaving 
anybody  inconsolable.' 

Mrs.  Trafford  received  this  little  outburst 
with  an  indulgent  smile,  and  he  walked  away  to 
repent  of  his  foolish  petulance.  Of  course,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  her  whether  he 
hanged  himself  or  not  :  he  had  altogether  mis- 
understood what  he  had   supposed  to   be  her 
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friendship  for  him.  At  one  time  he  had,  no 
doubt,  interested  her ;  but  now  that  she  knew 
all  about  him,  he  was  no  more  worthy  of  further 
study  than  a  finished  novel,  which  may  be 
returned  to  the  circulating  library  forthwith. 
What,  after  all,  was  he  ?  A  commonplace 
young  man  who  had  made  a  very  great  ass  of 
himself,  and  had  incurred  the  penalty  which 
commonplace  young  asses  deserve.  Daisy  and 
her  history  were,  it  might  be  assumed,  more 
complicated,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  repay 
investigation.  Thus  Frank  went  his  way, 
meditating  bitterly,  as  he  scowled  at  the 
loungers  who  turned  to  look  at  him — for,  indeed, 
it  is  always  about  those  whom  we  love  that  we 
harbour  the  hardest  and  most  unjust  thoughts. 

He  reached  his  hotel  in  time  to  be  accosted 
by  Mr.  Lister,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
London,  and  who,  after  shaking  hands  with 
him,  said  : 

*  Somebody  told  me  you  had  left  Brighton. 
Does  our  engagement  for  this  evening  hold 
good  ?' 

*  How  do  you  do  ?'  answered  Frank  curtly. 
*  No,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  with  you  this 
evening,  thanks.     I  dare  say  you  know  why.' 
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Mr.  Lister  responded  by  a  polite  smile,  and 
by  one  of  those  incoherent,  disjointed  murmurs 
to  which  our  language  and  our  customs  lend 
themselves  so  conveniently. 

*  Oh,  of  course,  more  attractive  engagement 
elsewhere — very  sorry  we  are  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you — quite  understand  !' 

He  could  hardly  have  dealt  better  with  an 
uncomfortable  situation,  seeing  that  he  evidently 
had  no  notion  of  inviting  Lady  Coplestone  to 
join  the  party.  He  had  at  least  the  good  taste 
to  refrain  both  from  congratulations  and  from 
renewed  apologies  for  his  remarks  of  the  pre- 
vious week ;  and  Frank,  who  longed  to  pull 
the  man's  nose,  was  fain  to  acknowledge  that 
no  shadow  of  an  excuse  existed  for  any  such 
hostile  demonstration.  It  presently  transpired 
that  Mr.  Lister  had  secured  a  lady  of  irre- 
proachable position  to  meet  Mrs.  Trafford,  and 
that  he  thought  he  knew  where  he  could  lay 
hands  upon  a  substitute  for  Sir  Francis  Cople- 
stone. 

The  project  was  not  to  fall  through,  then, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  (doubtless 
after  epistolary  consultation  with  Mrs.  Trafford) 
to  fill  up  a  vacancy  which   had   been  foreseen. 
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There  was  nothing  In  that  which  should  have 
hurt  Frank's  feeHngs,  or  Increase  his  wrath 
against  a  lady  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  kindness,  first  and  last ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  It  had  the  effect  of  a  last  straw 
upon  him,  and  he  had  to  march  off  rather 
rudely  and  abruptly,  lest  he  should  say  some- 
thing downright  insulting  before  he  could  stop 
himself. 

He  dined  with  Daisy  that  evening,  and 
learned  from  her  that  Mrs.  Trafford  had  spoken, 
with  every  appearance  of  agreeable  anticipation, 
about  the  little  entertainment  which  Mr.  Lister 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  organize. 

*  I  should  Imagine/  Daisy  added,  '  that  there 
will  be  news  for  us  all  to-morrow.  Putting  this 
and  that  together,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
eminent  statesman  means  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  avowing  his  tender  sentiments,  and 
I'm  afraid  there  Is  a  very  poor  chance  of  his 
avowing  them  In  vain.' 

She  was  looking  her  husband  full  in  the  face. 
There  was  a  slight  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  her 
voice  had  an  intonation  of  mockery  which  did 
not  escape  him. 

*  I    don't   know   why  you    say   that   you    are 
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afraid,'  he  responded,  a  trifle  defiantly.  *  Is 
there  any  reason  why  Mrs.  Traftbrd  shouldn't 
marry  this  man  if  she  likes  him  ?' 

'  Oh  yes — lots.  Firstly,  he  isn't  worthy  to 
black  her  boots ;  secondly,  he  is  a  fortune- 
hunter;  thirdly,  he  will  bore  her  to  death — 
though  I  suppose  she  doesn't  think  so.  Those 
are  real  good  reasons,  and  I  could  add  to  the 
list  if  I  chose.  Personally  and  selfishly,  I 
object  to  this  match  because  I  know  she  won't 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  me  again  after  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  happens  to  be  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  has  the  knack  of  consoling 
me.  Perhaps  you  also  might  have  a  few  per- 
sonal and  selfish  objections  to  raise,  if  you  were 
consulted  ?' 

'  I  shall  not  be  consulted,'  Frank  answered ; 
*  but  if  I  ventured  to  put  forward  my  objections, 
I  don't  think  they  would  be  personal  or  selfish 
ones.  Mrs.  Trafford  has  been  a  very  good 
friend  to  me ;  it  is  natural  enough  that  I  should 
not  wish  to  see  her  throw  herself  away.  How- 
ever, I  presume  that  she  knows  what  she  is 
about,  and  that  she  doesn't  look  at  Lister  with 
your  eyes  or  mine.  Did  she — er — give  you  to 
understand  that ' 
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*  She — er — gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
declined  to  be  questioned  upon  the  subject,' 
answered  Daisy,  with  laughing  mimicry.  *  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  she  is  going  to  accept 
him  ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  You  see,  she 
doesn't  like  to  speak  quite  openly  to  me,  be- 
cause she  is  afraid  of  stirring  up  my  jealousy. 
Yet  Lord  knows  I  am  free  enough  from  that 
vice  !' 

*  Your  jealousy  ?' 

'  Come,  now,  Frank  ! — that  air  of  exaggerated 
innocence  wouldn't  deceive  a  baby  in  arms.  I'm 
really  and  truly  sorry  for  you,  and  if  I  could  set 
you  free  this  moment,  free  you  should  be  ;  but,  as 
I  can't,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  After  all,  it 
isn't  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  your  free- 
dom would  have  been  of  any  use  to  you.  One 
thing  I  can  do,  and  that  is  to  allow  you  a  very  long 
tether.  You  mustn't  suppose  that  we  are  going  to 
live  together  to  the  end  of  our  days.  I  consented 
to  this  foreign  trip  partly  to  please  that  dear 
woman,  who  has  religious  prejudices  upon  the 
subject  of  matrimony,  and  partly  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  you  would  be  better  out  of 
the  country  until  people  had  stopped  talking 
about  you  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  such  a  brute  as 
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you  think  me.  I  shall  settle  myself  down  at 
Cannes  or  Monte  Carlo  or  somewhere,  and 
spend  my  summers  in  Switzerland.  Every  now 
and  then  you  can  run  out  and  see  me,just  to  show 
that  there's  no  ill  feeling ;  but  the  state  of  poor 
Lady  Coplestone's  health,  you  understand,  will 
always  prevent  her  from  accompanying  you  to 
England.  You  will  be  quite  your  own  master, 
in  short,  and  live  your  own  life.' 

He  was  a  little  touched  and  a  little  ashamed 
of  himself ;  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
say,  *  Some  such  arrangement  would  probably 
suit  you  quite  as  well  as  it  would  suit  me.' 

'  Quite  as  well,*  Daisy  agreed  cheerfully. 
*  County  society  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all,  even 
if  I  had  a  chance  of  being  admitted  into  it — 
which  I  haven't.  On  the  other  hand,  Tommy 
Fellowes  and  the  rest  of  one's  old  pals  are 
pretty  safe  to  turn  up  on  the  Riviera  from  time 
to  time.     Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right !' 

She  was  feeling  well  that  evening,  and  it 
was  long  since  he  had  seen  her  in  such  good 
spirits.  After  dinner  she  suddenly  proposed 
that  they  should  go  to  the  theatre  and  take 
their  chance  of  securing  seats.  It  would  be 
rather    fun,    she    said,    to    watch    the    Lister- 
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Trafford  party  from  afar  and  *  hear  what  they 
are  saying  to  one  another  through  a  pair  of 
opera-glasses.*  But  by  the  time  that  she  had 
put  on  her  cloak  and  a  cab  had  been  sent  for 
she  had  changed  her  mind. 

*  It  isn't  good  enough,'  she  said  ;  '  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  believe  I'd  rather  go  to 
bed.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  as  if  the 
mattress  and  the  bed  and  the  floor  and  every- 
thing else  were  sinking  away  from  under  you  ?' 

Frank  shook  his  head  ;  he  could  not  say 
that  he  did. 

*  Well,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you  never  will. 
It's  a  beastly  sensation  —  almost  worse  than 
pain.  But  that's  how  I  feel  sometimes  when 
I'm  tired,  and  that's  why  it  isn't  worth  while 
to  tire  myself.  Come  back  to-morrow  and  tell 
me  the  news.  You'll  hear  it  from  one  or  the 
other  of  those  good  people,  I  suppose,  and 
we'll  mingle  our  tears,  preparatory  to  buying 
them  a  very  nice  joint  wedding-present.' 

If  Mr.  Lister  had  any  news  to  communicate, 
he  did  not  impart  it  to  Frank,  whom  he 
encountered  at  breakfast  on  the  ensuing  day, 
and  to  whom  he  casually  mentioned  that  he 
was  going  to  drive  out  into  the  country  with 
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Mrs.  Trafford  that  afternoon.  His  manner 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
posed, but  that  he  was  about  to  do  so,  and 
that  he  was  not  at  all  nervous  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  reply  that  awaited  him.  There  was, 
Indeed,  an  air  of  placid,  smiling  self-confidence 
about  this  highly-successful  gentleman  which 
his  experience  probably  justified,  but  which 
was  nothing  short  of  infuriating  to  one  who 
was  conscious  of  having  Irretrievably  mis- 
managed his  own  affairs.  That,  Frank  re- 
flected morosely,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his 
escape,  Is  the  one  and  only  sin  which  Destiny 
never  pardons.  All  things  come  to  the  man 
who  waltSj  and  who  Is  wise  enough  to  be 
consistently  selfish  :  the  arrant  fools  who  love 
their  neighbours — especially  their  female  neigh- 
bours— must  look  for  a  reward  elsewhere  than 
in  the  midst  of  this  very  practical  and  material 
community. 

Having  arrived  at  that  agreeable  conclusion, 
he  naturally  did  not  go  to  church  (where  he 
might  have  been  vexed  by  hearing  his  views 
confirmed),  nor  did  he  pay  the  visit  to  Eaton 
Gardens  which  Daisy,  perhaps,  expected.  He 
had   nothing  to  tell  her  ;  he  would  very  likely 
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have  something  to  tell  her  by  dinner-time,  and 
he  was,  to  confess  the  truth,  in  such  a  vile 
temper  that  he  was  best  alone.  So  he  spent 
the  entire  day  in  roaming  restlessly  to  and  fro 
out  of  doors,  in  objurgating  itinerant  preachers, 
in  glaring  at  innocent  holiday-makers,  and  in 
wishing  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  never 
been  born. 

Yet  consolation  of  a  sort  was  in  store  for 
him,  had  he  but  known  it.  Returning  to  his 
hotel  in  the  waning  light  of  evening,  he  had 
to  stand  aside  to  make  room  for  a  porter  who 
carried  a  portmanteau  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
behind  the  porter  walked  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  for  War  with  pale  face  and 
knitted  brows. 

*  Hullo  ! — are  you  off  .'^'  ejaculated  Frank 
involuntarily. 

Mr.  Lister  stopped  short,  surveyed  his 
questioner  from  head  to  foot,  and  then — per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  life — permitted 
himself  the  luxury  of  putting  his  exact  thoughts 
into  words. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  off.  I  came  down 
here,  as  you  are  doubtless  well  aware,  for  a 
special   purpose,   and    I    am    sure  you   will   be 
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glad  to  hear  that  I  have  failed  in  that  purpose. 
Your  friend  Mrs.  Trafford  will,  I  know,  give 
you  her  opinion  of  me  ;  possibly  it  may  interest 
you  to  be  told  my  opinion  of  you.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  married  man  who,  by  passing  himself 
off  as  a  bachelor  until  concealijient  is  no  longer 
possible,  contrives  to  win  the  heart  of  an  un- 
suspecting woman,  is  a  scoundrel  beneath  con- 
tempt. Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  put 
on  a  look  of  bewilderment ;  I  am  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  cause  of  my  having  been 
rejected  and  insulted.  If  what  I  have  just 
said  should  chance  to  strike  you  as  insulting, 
you  can  take  what  notice  you  please  of  it. 
Whatever  Mrs.  Trafford  may  choose  to  call 
me,  neither  she  nor  anybody  else,  I  believe, 
has  as  yet  accused  me  of  being  a  coward.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  after  making  this 
provocative  speech ;  but,  receiving  no  reply, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  stepped  into  the 
cab  that  was  waiting  for  him.  Not  until  Mr. 
Lister  was  out  of  sight  did  Frank  realize  that 
he  ought,  of  course,  to  have  knocked  the  man 
down  ;  not  until  a  good  deal  later  could  he 
take  in  the  meaning  of  the  amazing  revelation 
to  which  he  had  just  listened. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

DAISY    TAKES    LEAVE. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Frank's  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  off  to  Mrs.  Trafford's  house  and 
ascertain  from  her  own  Hps  how  much  or  how 
little  of  truth  there  was  in  the  statement  made 
by  her  rejected  suitor.  But  a  very  little 
reflection  made  it  plain  to  him  that  that  would 
never  do.  It  was  permissible  to  rejoice  over 
Mr.  Lister's  dismissal  ;  it  was  scarcely  per- 
missible to  express  his  joy ;  it  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question  to  ask  her  whether  the 
cause  assigned  for  her  action  was  indeed  the 
true  one,  while  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  honour  enjoined  upon  him  to  hope  that 
it  was  not.  In  all  probability  it  was  not. 
Angry  men  are  apt  to  say  foolish  things,  which 
reasonable  men  forget,  or  at  least  treat  as 
meaning   nothing  ;  and  if   Frank  did  not   feel 
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quite  capable  of  doing  the  former,  it  was  cer- 
tainly within  his  power  to  do  the  latter.  So, 
by  the  time  that  he  had  dressed  for  dinner 
and  had  presented  himself  in  Eaton  Gardens, 
he  was  able  to  say,  and  almost  to  think,  that 
his  eyes  were  sparkling,  and  he  was  smiling 
all  over  because  a  very  good  friend  of  his 
had  been  mercifully  preserved  from  falling  into 
an  irremediable  mistake. 

'  Three  cheers  !'  cried  Daisy,  as  soon  as  the 
good  news  had  been  imparted  to  her.  Mf  I 
had  a  kick  left  in  me — which  I  haven't — I'd 
dance  the  house  down  !  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  between  ourselves,  that  I  didn't  expect 
this  ;  it  would  have  been  so  much  more  like 
her  to  accept  the  man  because  it  was  so 
important  for  him  to  be  accepted  and  because 
she  herself  didn't  particularly  care,  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  really  looks  as  if  she  must  care — 
the  other  way,  I  mean.' 

It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  guilty  conscience  that 
made  Frank  fancy  his  wife  was  scrutinizing  him 
somewhat  shrewdly  and  interrogatively,  and 
caused  his  ears  to  grow  uncomfortably  hot. 
Anyhow,  she  refrained  from  further  specula- 
tions as  to  Mrs.  Trafford's  motives  for  declining 
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a  brilliant  alliance,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  she  was  so  cheer}^  lively  and  talk- 
ative that  she  drew  more  than  one  smothered 
sigh  from  him.  Why  could  he  not  be  at  least 
resigned  to  a  fate  which  many  a  man  would 
have  envied  ?  Why  could  he  not  recall  the 
past,  pass  the  sponge  over  painful  intervening 
incidents,  and  live  happily  with  a  wife  who 
could  be  charming  when  she  liked  ?  Well,  he 
could  not  because  he  could  not,  and  because, 
although  the  order  of  Nature  demands  incessant 
death  and  renewal,  that  which  is  renewed  never 
is  and  never  can  be  that  which  has  died. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

For  the  rest,  he  tried  to  be,  and  succeeded  in 
being,  far  more  friendly  and  pleasant  than  he 
had  been  of  late.  Daisy's  prattle  amused  him, 
and  made  him  laugh  almost  as  of  yore  ;  he 
managed  to  talk  as  if  he  quite  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  visiting  Paris  and  Rome  and 
Naples  ;  he  recognised  that  she,  on  her  side, 
was  taking  some  steps  to  meet  him,  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  her  that  she  was  now 
well-nigh  ready  to  set  off  upon  her  travels. 

'  I  think/  she  said,  '  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you,  we'll  cross  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe  on 
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Tuesday  night.  I'd  rather  be  sea-sick  than 
take  that  long  weary  railway  journey  by  Dover 
and  Calais,  and  Vm  a  heroic  sort  of  sailor  if  I 
ain't  a  very  good  one.  I  wonder  whethef  you 
remember  telling  me  once,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  I  looked  charming  even  when  I  was 
sea-sick  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  remember,'  answered  Frank,  rather 
sadly.  *  You  used  to  play  the  banjo  and  sing 
in  those  old  days,  and  the  hands  on  board  the 
poor  little  Mongoose  used  to  creep  up  on  deck 
after  dark  and  listen  to  you.     I  wish ' 

*  Oh  no,  you  don't,'  interrupted  Daisy, 
laughing  ;  '  and  it's  just  as  well  that  you  don't, 
because  there  wouldn't  be  much  use  in  wishing, 
would  there  ?  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and 
I've  had  mine.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  has 
been  a  better  one  than  yours,  old  boy  ;  so  it 
don't  become  me  to  grumble.  I  do  grumble 
sometimes,  I  know,  and  make  myself  so 
uncommonly  nasty  that  you  can't  tell  what  I 
would  be  at ;  but  that's  bad  health,  not  vice. 
It  always  used  to  be  said  of  me  that  I  had  a 
good  temper — even  father  and  mother  acknow- 
ledged that  I  was  good-tempered — but  when 
one  is  seedy  one  goes  to  pieces  all  over,  within 
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and  without.  However,  I'm  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  now.* 

Frank  sighed.  She  had  scarcely  the  right 
to  reproach  him — though  she  seemed,  some- 
how, to  be  reproaching  him — and  he  did  not 
desire  to  Insist  upon  any  right  that  he  might 
have  to  reproach  her.  The  best  plan  was,  as 
she  suggested,  to  'turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  and 
he  could  but  hope  that  the  next  leaf  of  their 
joint  lives  might  prove  moderately  pleasant 
reading. 

Mrs.  Trafford,  upon  whom  it  was  only  proper 
and  fitting  that  he  should  call  early  the  next 
afternoon,  was  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  real  difficulty  In  rendering  It  so.  She  was 
very  glad,  she  said,  to  hear  that  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  England  was  now  definitely 
fixed,  she  was  sure  that  he  would  never  regret 
having  taken  a  step  which  he  was  bound  In 
honour  to  take,  and  she  added  that,  with  a 
little  forbearance  and  good-will  on  both  sides, 
all  would  yet  go  far  more  smoothly  than  he 
seemed  to  expect. 

'  What  I  hardly  like  to  say  to  you,  and  what, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  much  use  in  saying,  is 
that  she  has  cared  for  you  and  been  true  to  you 
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all  along.  You  provoked  her  by  your  lectures, 
and  she  was  proud  and  independent — very 
likely  she  said  and  did  some  foolish  things. 
But  I  am  certain  that  she  has  never  been  guilty 
of  anything  worse  than  foolishness.' 

*  Well/  answered  Frank,  *  I  hope  you  are 
right  ;  but,  as  you  say,  there  isn't  much  use  in 
telling  me  such  things.  Whether  the  fault  is 
with  her  or  with  me,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  us,  and 
neither  of  us  has  the  slightest  wish  to  throw 
anything  but  a  conventional  bridge  across  it. 
However,  we  are  going  to  make  the  best  we 
can  of  a  bad  job.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then — partly 
by  way  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  partly  because  absolute  reticence  was 
more  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  concede  to 
her — he  resumed  : 

'  I  saw  Mr.  Lister  just  before  he  left  yester- 
day evening.' 

*  And  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Trafford,  quite 
composedly,  '  he  told  you  why  he  was  leaving. 
He  was  so  angry  that  he  was  capable  of  telling 
anybody  anything.' 

*  He  told  me  that  you  had  refused  him,'   an- 
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swered  Frank.  '  To  me  that  was  very  good 
news,  and  all  the  better  because  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  hear  the  contrary.' 

'  You  thought  I  should  marry  him,  then  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?  You  seemed  to  me  to  be  giving 
him  every  encouragement ;  you  told  me  long 
ago  that  —  that  you  loved  him  once.  Why 
should  you  not  marry  him,  now  that  nothing 
stands  in  your  way  or  his  ?' 

'  You  must  have  forgotten  what  I  told  you 
long  ago,  or  else  you  disbelieved  in  my  sincerity. 
How  can  you  say,  how  can  you  possibly  think, 
that  nothing  stands  between  me  and  a  man  who 
turned  his  back  upon  me  when  I  was  poor,  but 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  swear  that  he  has  never 
ceased  to  love  me,  now  that  somebody  else's 
money  has  made  me  rich  !  It  is  indeed  salutary 
and  instructive  to  learn  at  what  a  low  level  one 
stands  in  the  estimation  of  one's  best  friends  !' 

'  I  saw  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
forgiven  him,'  said  Frank,  who  was  determined 
not  to  apologize.  '  Are  you  not  always  impress- 
ing the  beauty  of  forgiveness  upon  me  ?' 

'  Oh,  if  I  had  cared  for  him  I  should  have 
forgiven  him,  no  doubt — what  doesn't  one  for- 
give to  those  whom  one  loves  ?     But  although 
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I  can't  deny — I  wish  I  could  ! — that  I  loved 
him  once,  an  end  came  to  that  when  I  found 
out  what  he  really  was,  and  before  I  married 
Mr.  Trafford.  He  has  chosen  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  me  again  lately,  scarcely  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  conceal  his  motives  for  doing  so, 
and  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  any  business  of 
mine  to  warn  him  off.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
sorry  for  him  ;  I  can't  even  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  being  angry  with  him,  though  he 
certainly  did  his  best  to  stir  up  my  indignation.' 

'  He  did  his  best  to  stir  up  mine,'  remarked 
Frank.  *  He  was  abominably  insolent,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  let  him  escape  as  I  did  ;  only  the 
truth  is  that  I  was  too  much  taken  aback  by 
what  he  said  to  have  any  reply,  verbal  or  other, 
ready.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  follow  him  up  to 
London  and  give  him  a  hiding.' 

Mrs.  Trafford  laughed  : 

*  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  need  postpone  your 
journey  for  that  purpose,'  she  said  ;  *  a  personal 
encounter  with  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
would  be  scandalous,  as  well  as  slightly 
ridiculous,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  aware  that 
you  would  be  quite  capable  of  giving  him  a 
black   eye,  or  making  his  nose    bleed,   if  you 
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thought  it  worth  while.  I  suppose  he  told  you, 
as  he  told  me,  that  nothing  short  of  an  in- 
fatuated attachment  to  yourself  could  account 
for  my  having  refused  him  ?' 

Frank  signified  assent,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  a  good  deal  more  diverted  than  annoyed  by 
this  confirmation  of  her  surmise.  It  was  doubt- 
less well  that  she  should  take  it  in  that  way  ; 
but  Frank,  for  his  part,  did  not  find  the  joke  a 
very  excellent  one,  and  presently  she  also  be- 
came grave  once  more. 

*  I  never  supposed  that  he  would  under- 
stand, but  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
understand,'  said  she,  *  why  it  is,  and  always 
will  be,  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  marry 
again.  At  any  rate  you  have  been  told,  for  I 
well  remember  telling  you.' 

*  Yes  ;  but  you  didn't  convince  me.  You 
talked  about  '*  smudges  "  upon  your  history — 
as  if  there  were  one  man  in  ten  thousand  whose 
history  would  bear  looking  into  ! — you  certainly 
gave  me  no  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that 
you  would  reject  Lister,  if  you  still  cared  for 
him.  As  far  as  that  goes,  you  would  have  been 
very  foolish  and  very  wrong  to  reject  him  on 
account  of  such  a  foolish  scruple,  and  I  am  glad 
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to  know  that  he  was  dismissed  on  his  merits — 
or  demerits.' 

'It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
either  way,'  Mrs.  Trafford  remarked.  'Very- 
likely,  if  I  had  cared  for  him,  I  should  have 
wished  him  to  forgive  me,  and,  as  I  said  just 
now,  I  should  have  forgiven  him,  though  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  married  him.  The  case 
of  those  who  are  married  already  is  altogether 
different.  One  sees  the  possibility,  not  to  say 
the  necessity,  of  mutual  pardon  and  a  fresh  start 
there.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  do  what  is  possible  and 
necessary,'  said  Frank.  '  I  think  I  have  given 
proof  of  that.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  behaving  well.  Only  you 
might  behave  a  little  better,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  if  you  realized  what  I  almost  despair  of 
bringing  you  to  realize.' 

*  That  Daisy  has  been  a  model  wife  to  me, 
do  you  mean  ?  No  ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  can 
neither  realize  nor  idealize  her  quite  to  that 
extent.' 

'  Nobody  asks  you  to  do  anything  so  absurd; 
but,  although  you  repent  of  your  bargain,  and 
are   to    some   extent   justified,    I    dare  say,  in 
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repenting,  you  might  remember  that  you  made 
it  with  your  eyes  open.  She  seems  to  have 
laid  down  conditions  which  you  accepted  at  the 
time,  and  I  can't  help  hoping  that  you  will  see 
the  cruelty  of  deserting  her,  now  that  she  is  ill 
and  solitary  and  almost  forgotten.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  desertion  ;  it  is 
her  own  wish  that  we  should  have  separate 
establishments,'  said  Frank  rather  coldly. 

'  She  is  bound  to  say  so  to  you  ;  she  says  so 
even  to  me.  But,  at  the  risk  of  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  I  must  tell  you,  just  for  this 
once,  that  she  isn't  speaking  the  truth.  When 
she  talks  about  you  her  voice  and  her  face 
change,  in  spite  of  herself ;  I  know  for  certain, 
by  a  hundred  trifling  signs  which  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  enumerate,  that  it  is  not  because  she 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you  that  she  is  so  deter- 
mined to  leave  you  free.  Why,  after  all,  should 
you  both  be  lonely  and  unhappy,  when  such  a 
simple  and  natural  remedy  lies  ready  to  your 
hands  ?  There !  I  have  obeyed  my  conscience 
now,  and  I  won't  add  another  word.  All  I  beg 
of  you  and  her  is  that  you  will  allow  an  old 
friend  to  see  you  sometimes — either  together  or 
separately  ;  but  together  for  choice.' 
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If  Mrs.  Trafford  had  a  conscience,  Frank 
was  similarly  equipped ;  and  it  was  for  that 
reason,  amongst  others,  that  he  went  away 
sorrowful.  It  might  be  true  that  Daisy,  not- 
withstanding her  apparent  aberrations,  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  ;  it  might  even  be 
true  that  she  still  loved  him.  But  he  could  no 
more  wish  such  things  to  be  true  than  he  could 
desire  to  carry  Mrs.  Trafford's  well-meant  sug- 
gestion into  effect.  Yet  the  suggestion  would 
probably  have  to  be  made  by  him  ;  that  terrible 
conscience  of  his  assured  him  that  it  must,  and 
refused  him  the  permission  for  which  he  pleaded 
to  tell  a  few  little  lies,  in  order  to  insure  its 
acceptance.  Of  all  the  distressing  dilemmas  in 
which  his  hasty  marriage  had  placed  him,  this 
final  one  was  the  very  worst,  and  that  for  which 
he  had  been  least  prepared.  He  was  sure  to 
be  questioned  ;  he  was  sure  to  be  forced  to 
confess  to  Daisy  that  he  loved  another  woman  ; 
even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  own  detriment 
was  likely  to  be  denied  him.  No  wonder  he 
was  seized,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
house  in  Eaton  Gardens,  with  a  desperate 
inclination  to  take  to  his  heels,  ship  himself  off 
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for    Central    Africa,    and    never    be    heard    of 
again  ! 

Instead  of  doing  that,  he  resignedly  rang 
the  doorbell.  Is  it  not  a  fact — and  a  very 
fortunate  one  —  that  only  men  of  abnormal 
audacity  have  the  courage  to  run  away  ? 

Almost  immediately  the  door  was  flung  open, 
not  by  the  man-servant,  but  by  Daisy's  maid, 
a  somewhat  familiar  and  impertinent  person, 
whom  Frank  did  not  like,  and  whose  manner 
had  become  additionally  offensive  since  her 
mistress's  true  name  and  title  had  been 
divulged.  He  frowned  now,  and,  perceiving 
that  she  had  something  to  say,  was  about  to 
wave  her  impatiently  aside,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  she  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

'  Oh,  sir  !'  gasped  the  woman,  whose  face  was 
white  and  scared,  '•  oh,  Sir  Francis  !  her  lady- 
ship's dead !' 

*  What !  dead  ?  Who  is  dead  ?  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,'  Frank  stammered  out 
stupidly. 

*  Indeed  it's  true,  sir,  and  James  has  gone  off 
to  the  hotel  to  fetch  you,  and  you'll  find  the 
doctor  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he  said  he'd 
wait  till  you  came.      Her  ladyship  went  to  lay 
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down  as  soon  as  she'd  had  her  lunch,  and  said 
she  was  feeling  tired,  and  didn't  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  So  I  didn't  think  to  go  to  her  room, 
not  till  rather  more  than  an  hour  ago,  to  ask 
her  if  she'd  like  a  cup  of  tea,  and — oh  dear !  it 
did  give  me  such  a  turn  !  Soon  as  ever  I  see 
her  laying  there  on  the  bed,  with  her  face  like 
marble,  I  knew  what  it  was,  and  I  run  out  upon 
the  landing  and  called  to  Susan,  and ' 

^  Did  you  send  for  the  doctor  ?'  interrupted 
Frank. 

^  I  should  have  done,  sir,  though  it  was  easy 
to  be  seen  she  was  beyond  the  help  of  doctors  ; 
but,  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  came  in  to  pay 
his  usual  visit  at  that  very  moment,  and  he  says 
at  once,  **  It's  all  over,"  he  says  ;  ''  life  has  been 
extinct  this  hour  or  more !"  And  he  tells  me  it 
don't  surprise  him.  ''  She  was  in  that  state  as 
death  might  come  at  any  moment,"  were  his 
words.  I  really  thought  I  should  have  dropped  ! 
— not  having  had  no  notion  of  such  danger,  and 
being  so  fond  of  her  ladyship,  and  her,  I  may 
say,  more  attached  to  me  than  to  anyone  else 
in  the  world,  unless  it  was  yourself.  Oh,  Sir 
Francis ' 

Frank    did    not    wait    to    hear    more,    but 
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hastened  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  doctor,  who  was  grave  and  sympathetic, 
but  who  had  the  air,  somehow,  of  suspecting 
that  he  was  not  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
consolable widower,  confirmed  what  had  been 
related. 

*  I  fear  this  is  a  terrible  shock  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,  and  you  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
have  prepared  you  for  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence.  But,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for 
your  own,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  do 
that.  In  these  cases  of  organic  disease  life  may 
be,  and  often  is,  prolonged  for  many  years  ;  no 
precautions  beyond  those  which  I  enjoined  upon 
her  could  have  been  taken  ;  I  should  only  have 
saddened  and  depressed  you  both  by  saying 
more  than  I  did.' 

'  You  don't  think,'  said  Frank,  recovering  the 
use  of  his  tongue  Vvith  some  difficulty,  '  that  if 
anyone  had  been  with  her  at  the  time  her  life 
might  have  been  saved  ?' 

'  Oh  dear  no  !  The  chances  are  that  she 
turned  over  in  her  sleep  upon  her  left  side — a 
thing  which  I  had  warned  her  not  to  do — and 
the  end,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  must  have  been 
instantaneous  and  painless.' 
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Only  to  a  favoured  few  does  the  end  come 
after  that  fashion.  Most  of  us  must  needs 
watch  the  slow  decay  of  our  physical  and 
mental  powers,  must  bear  as  best  we  may  weeks 
and  months  of  suffering,  and  perish  inch  by 
inch,  those  who  love  us  being  forbidden  by  in- 
exorable social  and  religious  laws  to  show  us 
that  mercy  which  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
grossest  inhumanity  to  withhold  from  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  The  Dancer  in  Yellow,  who  had 
finished  her  earthly  task,  whose  experience  of 
the  joys  of  existence  was  almost  certainly  over, 
and  who  had  already  lived  long  enough  to 
survive  her  reputation,  was  perhaps  rather  to  be 
envied  than  pitied.  Without  doubt,  she  was 
likely  to  be  more  mourned  than  if  she  had  made 
her  exit  from  this  tiny  mundane  stage  at  a  less 
opportune  moment. 

All  these  reflections  passed  through  Frank's 
mind  as  he  stood  gazing  sadly  down  at  the 
white,  placid,  smiling  face  which  had  once  been 
so  dear  to  him.  The  dead,  of  whom  by 
common  consent  no  ill  must  be  spoken,  appeal 
in  their  pathetic  silence  and  helplessness  not  so 
much  to  our  indulgence  as  to  our  sense  of 
justice.     Now  that  they  can  never  again  vex  or 
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interfere  with  us,  we  recognise  a  little  remorse- 
fully that  they  were  in  all  probability  neither 
better  nor  worse  people  than  we  ourselves. 
As  for  Frank,  if  his  remorse  was  at  the  outset 
somewhat  exaggerated,  it  was  at  least  more  to 
his  credit  that  he  should  grieve  than  that  he 
should  rejoice.  The  maid,  who  presently  came 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  death-chamber,  and 
who  judged  the  occasion  appropriate  for  men- 
tioning that  her  dear  late  mistress  had  promised 
to  provide  handsomely  for  her,  was  led  by  his 
reply  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Francis  Cople- 
stone  was  a  real  gentleman  ;  and  as  such  the 
reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  she  has  not  ceased 
to  proclaim  him  from  that  day  to  this.  Being  a 
conscientious  woman,  she  cannot,  of  course, 
affirm  that  her  dear  late  mistress  (who  died 
intestate)  was  a  real  lady  ;  but  she  says  that 
many  ladies  of  high  degree  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  walk  behind  Daisy  Villiers  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  this  may  possibly 
be  true. 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

MISS    COPLESTONE    IS    NOT    SURPRISED. 

*  Oh,  indeed !  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  am 
surprised,'  observed  Miss  Coplestone.  'It  is  a 
subject  for  congratulation,  no  doubt;  but  coming 
as  it  does  so  soon  after  events  which  one  can't 
quite  forget,  and  upon  which  it  was  impossible 
to  congratulate  anybody,  I  really  don't  feel  equal 
to  raising  the  shout  of  triumph  that  you  seem  to 
expect  of  me.' 

Rather  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  news  of  Lady  Coplestone's  sudden  death 
had  brought  about  a  partial  reconciliation  be- 
tween Miss  Coplestone  and  her  nephew. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  had  set  forth 
on  one  of  those  journeys  to  the  far  East  and 
the  far  West  which  are  common  enough  in 
these  days  of  abolished  distances,  and  now, 
having    circumnavigated    the    globe,    he    had 
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called  upon  her  In  her  little  London  house 
to  report  his  return  and  communicate  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  had  elicited  the  above 
somewhat  ungracious  reply  from  her. 

'  I  really  think  you  must  be  rather  sur- 
prised,' said  Frank,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remon- 
strance. 

*  Surprised  at  what  ?  At  your  good  fortune, 
or  at  your  having  lost  so  little  time  ?  I  assure 
you  I  was  quite  prepared  for  both.  I  have 
noticed  that  you — unlike  certain  other  people 
whom  I  could  name — invariably  fall  upon  your 
feet ;  and  as  for  precipitation — well,  I  scarcely 
expected  you  to  beat  about  the  bush  very  long 
after  your  return.  A  year's  absence  satisfies 
the  demand  for  decency,  and  I  presume  that 
you  and  she  understood  one  another  pretty 
well  before  you  left  the  country.  So  there 
would  have  been  no  particular  object  In  further 
postponement.' 

•  You  are  quite  mistaken,'  Frank  declared. 
'  When  I  went  away,  I  had  no  more  idea  of 
ever  asking  Mrs.  Trafford  to  be  my  wife  than 
she  had  of  taking  me  for  her  husband.  Much 
less,  indeed  ;  for  although  I  knew  long  before 
then  that  I  should  never  marry  anyone  else,  she 
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only  thought  of  me  as  a  friend  until  a  short  time 
ago.     That  I  know  from  herself.' 

'  Ah,'  observed  Miss  Coplestone  dryly. 

'  Come,  Aunt  Lucy  !  you  have  always  been 
rather  prejudiced  against  her ;  but  you  surely 
won't  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  she  has  been 
spreading  her  net  to  catch  such  a  very  small 
fish  as  I  am  !  You  must  be  aware  that  she  has 
had  as  many  opportunities  as  she  could  covet  of 
doing  infinitely  better  for  herself  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view.' 

*  She  might  have  married  Mr.  Lister,  they 
say.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  woman  so  well 
provided  with  money,  and  with  an  average  share 
of  good  looks,  might  have  picked  and  chosen. 
I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt  that  her  young — 
more  or  less  young — affections  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  you.' 

*  Only  you  think,  perhaps,  that  they  have 
been  bestowed  somewhat  unworthily  ?  There 
at  all  events,  I  can  agree  with  you,'  said  Frank 
modestly,  yet  with  a  tinge  of  mortification  in  his 
tone. 

Miss  Coplestone  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
'  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.     I  con- 
fess that,  if  I  had  been  in  her  place,  I  should 
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have  preferred  single  blessedness  to  following 
so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  a  ballet-girl,  and  I 
don't  think,  either,  that  I  could  have  brought 
myself  to  face  all  the  gossip  that  there  will  be 
about  this  match,  and  the  amiable  remarks  that 
her  friends  will  be  sure  to  make  to  her.  But  I 
suppose  she  has  counted  the  cost.' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Frank.  And  then,  after 
a  short  pause,  '  Aunt  Lucy,  is  there  any  good 
in  being  nasty  about  it  ?  We  haven't  a  great 
many  relations,  and  we  don't  want  to  be  upon 
unfriendly  terms  with  the  few  that  we  have. 
I  quite  hoped  and  thought  that  you  would  be 
pleased.' 

'Oh,  I  am  pleased/  Miss  Coplestone  answered, 
relenting  a  little  ;  '  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  family,  and  it  is  just  what  poor  Harry  would 
have  wished,  and  it  is  far  better  luck  than  you 
deserve.  Don't  ask  me  to  jump  the  roof  off  for 
joy,  that's  all.  Don't  you  understand  how  you 
exasperate  me,  with  your  sunburnt,  smiling  face, 
and  your  air  of  having  everything  that  the  heart 
of  man  could  desire  ?  I  am  a  penurious  old 
maid,  who  has  done  her  duty  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  and  has  reaped  neither  thanks  nor  reward  ; 
whereas  you  are  a  young  wretch,  whose  conduct 
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has  been  simply  outrageous,  and  to  whom  every- 
thing —  even  losses  and  misfortunes  —  have 
brought  gain.  Heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  my  relations !  I  could  hardly 
afford  it.  But  you  must  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  saying  sharp  things  to  you  every  now  and 
then.  They  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  they 
may  serve  to  remind  you  of  what  you  have  no 
business  to  forget.' 

'  You  may  say  anything  you  like  to  me,'  re- 
plied Frank,  '  though  I  don't  think  my  memory 
will  be  quite  so  short  as  you  imagine.  But 
please  don't  speak  harshly  to  her.  If  you 
really  knew  her,  you  would  know  how  sensitive 
she  is,  and  how  extraordinarily  humble  and 
good.  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  me,  but  I 
had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  wring  her 
consent  from  her,  even  after  she  had  owned 
that  she  did  love  me.  And  that,  not  because 
of  my  unfortunate  first  marriage,  but  because 
she  considered  herself  eternally  disgraced  by 
her  own !  I  don't  believe  there  is  another 
woman  like  her  in  the  world  ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve  ' 

*  Oh,  that  will  do  !'  interrupted  Miss  Cople- 
stone,  laughing  ;  '  spare  me  the  rhapsodies.     I 
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am  not  going  to  be  rude  or  disagreeable  to  her, 
and  though  I  can't  quite  go  the  length  of  calling 
her  unique,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  she  is 
quite  as  good  as  most  of  us,  and  better  than 
some.  Now  go  back  to  your  paragon  and  give 
her  the  nicest  message  from  me  that  you  can 
concoct  on  the  way.  Of  course  she  has  been 
in  love  with  you  ever  since  she  nursed  you 
through  that  illness ;  even  in  my  poor  dear 
Gerald's  time  I  had  suspicions,  v/hich  I  kept 
to  myself.' 

That  no  ground  for  such  suspicions  could 
have  existed  Frank  had  already  been  assured 
upon  the  best  authority,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Curzon  Street,  whence  he  had  been  despatched 
to  say  what  had  to  be  said  to  the  redoubtable 
Aunt  Lucy,  that  assurance  was  emphatically 
renewed. 

'  1  can't  think  what  she  can  have  meant  !' 
Mrs.  Trafford  declared.  '  If  there  was  one 
thing  of  wkich  I  was  absolutely  certain  at  the 
time  you  mention,  it  was  that  I  should  live  and 
die  alone.  Only  a  few  weeks — or  perhaps  it 
may  have  been  a  few  months — ago  did  it  dawn 
upon  me  that  I  was  an  even  greater  idiot  than 
I  had  taken  myself  for  ;  and  even  then  I  had 
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not  the  remotest  intention  of  ever  marrying 
you.  However,  if  it  makes  Miss  Coplestone 
any  happier  to  think  that  she  knew  me  better 
than  I  knew  myself,  by  all  means  let  her  think 
so.  We  shall  have  to  let  a  great  many  people 
say  and  think  things  which  aren't  true,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  So  long  as  we  know  the  whole  truth  about 
one  another/  said  Frank,  *  that  won't  matter 
very  much,  will  it  ?  The  only  thing  I  regret 
is  that  I  didn't  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about 
myself  long  ago.' 

'  Ah,  we  have  more  than  that  to  regret,  both 
of  us !  We  have  left  undone  what  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  what  we  ought 
not  to  have  done ;  it  seems  scarcely  fair  or 
right  that  we  should  have  so  much  health  and 
capacity  for  happiness  left  in  us.' 

'  Well,  we  are  fortunate  ;  there  is  no  use  in 
denying  that  we  are  fortunate — I,  of  course, 
much  more  so  than  you.  But  I  don't  think 
that  those  who  are  dead  would  grudge  us  our 
good  fortune.' 

'  It  might  occur  to  them  that  we  are  enjoying 
it  at  their  expense,  and  that  we  had  done  re- 
markably little   to  deserve  it.      It  is  true  that 
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I  never  deceived  Mr.  Trafford,  and  that  he 
was  under  no  illusion  at  all  respecting  me ; 
yet  I  wish — oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  wish  ! — 
that  I  had  never  married  him  !' 

*  If  it  comes  to  that,'  said  Frank,  '  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  never  married 
poor  Daisy.' 

'  That  was  quite  different.  You  married  her 
because  you  loved  her.' 

'  Because  I  thought  I  loved  her.' 

*  No  ;  because  you  really  did.  I,  too,  as  you 
know,  once  really  loved  another  man.  Don't 
let  us  try  to  make  ourselves  out  less  fickle  than 
we  are  ;  we  can't  be  humble  enough  or  thankful 
enough  nowadays.  But  I  dare  say,'  she  added, 
with  a  short,  involuntary  laugh,  '  we  may  be 
looked  upon  as  having  sown  our  wild  oats  by 
this  time,  you  and  I.' 

If  the  present  Lady  Coplestone  reaps  what 
she  has  sown,  she  will  probably  have  no  great 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  harvest  when 
the  time  comes  to  gather  it  in.  xA^s  for  Frank, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
model  landlord,  an  active  J. P.,  and  an  efificient 
member  of  the  County  Council.  Perhaps,  as 
he   pursues  his  smooth,   busy  course  through 
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life,  he  does  not  throw  many  backward  glances 
over  his  shoulder :  why,  indeed,  should  he  ? 
The  present  claims  the  attention  of  every 
practical  man  ;  the  future  is  in  some  degree 
manageable  by  him  ;  the  past  is  irrevocable, 
and  in  many  respects  unimportant.  But  every 
year,  when  spring  comes  round,  his  wife  and 
he  visit  a  cemetery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brighton,  where  a  certain  grave  is  kept  gay 
with  waving  daffodils.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  they  are  the  only  two  persons  now 
living  who  ever  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
once  famous  Dancer  in  Yellow. 


THE    END. 
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